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1871 FIFTY-THREE YEARS 1024 


of Conservative and Efficient Management together with 
Liberal Concessions to its Policyholders have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Where it is today -IN THE FRONT RANK 


of up-to-date, well established and progressive Old Line Companies. 
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| National Life Insurance Company 
: MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
i Offers 

that has consistently improved during the past twenty years, as a result of seven distinct 





increases in its dividend scale, and a reduction in initial premiums, 





AN INVESTMENT COMPOSITION 


that has produced remarkable results, 





A FLEXIBILITY OF CONTRACT FORMS 
adaptable to every need, 
and 
LIBERAL TERRITORIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


underwriters of character and ability. 


EDWARD D. FIELD, 2d Vice Pres. LORIMAN P. BRIGHAM, 


Supervising Underwriting Superintendent of Agencies. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

EAST SOUTH CAROLINA 
A. L. Woods, Southern Mer. 
P. O. Box 161, 
Greensboro, N. Car. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CENTRAL & NORTH GEORGIA 
J. F. Ouzts, Jjr., 
Southern Manager, 
205-2-7-210-212 Amer. Bank Bldg., 
Greenwood, S. Car. 


District Managers Wanted in pros- 
perous open territory. 


For Agencies in Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi, write our Managers for 
your district. 


For District Agencies in other States, 
write our Home Office. 


ALABAMA 
Meyer Levine, Mgr., 
No. 3 Steiner Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


MISSISSIPPI 
W. D. Ratliff, Megr., 
515% E. Capitol St., 
Jackson, Miss. 
B. R. Kuykendall, Mgr., 
Delta Counties, 
Drew, Miss. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
f—_‘ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. — 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 5 
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“HIGH LIGHTS FROM THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ 
CONVENTION 


Review of Program and Accomplishments at Los Angeles Meeting 


By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 


SOS ANGELES, CAL., July 25.—“Make it 
snappy” was really the keynote phrase at 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
which has just closed here. Every effort 

was made to keep things moving, as the 

sessions were comparatively short and the 
leaders figured that no time could be wasted. 


llowever, this session was not the on!y one that was well 
attended ; in fact, all of them were, the convention in this re- 
spect having been much better than that held in Chicago last 
year. At that time the attendance was rather low at practically 
all the sessions. 
iw EASTERNERS THERE 
The most noticeable thing about this convention (that is, to 
one who has had experience at previous meetings ) is the absence 
of faces which in past years have been 





The outstanding events of the meeting 
were the sessions Wednesday morning 
and evening. The first of these was led 
by Ben Shapro, of Oakland, California, 
who conducted one of his famous morn- 


phia. 
First 
ing meetings for the benefit of the dele- 
gates. The resulting session was particu- 
larly valuable and undoubtedly furnished 
Boston. 
Secretary—George 
Lake City. 
Treasurer—Robert 
York City. 


many present with new ideas on how to 
conduct agency meetings, as well as how 
to get a liberal education on life income 
insurance. 

The Wednesday evening session for 





NEW OFFICERS 
President—John W. Clegg, Philadel- 


Vice-President—George E. 
Lackey, Oklahoma City. 

Second Vice-President—John Henry 
Russell, Los Angeles. 

Third Vice-President—Paul F. Clark, 


prominent. The Eastern representation 
was very small, being practically limited 
to the members who came out on the 
special train from Chicago, many of them 
The 


company representation, at past conven- 


being here in an official capacity. 


tions very substantial, is surprisingly 


small at this one—the number of execu- 
tives present who represent companies 


outside of California could be counted on 


D. Alder, Salt 


L. Jones, New the fingers of two hands. This is prob- 


ably due to the fact that most executives 


could not take the long trip. 








agency managers was conducted by \Wins- 
low Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual Life, of 
Hartford, and was preceded by a complimentary dinner to ail 
managers given by President George |]. Cochran, of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The session was attended 
by every agency manager at the convention, and, it is suspected, 
by many who are not strictly in that class. The interest was in- 
tense and was successfully maintained throughout the entire 


evening. 


Considerable store is set on the fact that John W. Clegg, 
the new president, is a rate-book carrier in every sense of the 
word. He works under direct contract with the office of the 
Penn Mutual in Philadelphia and writes over $2,000,000 a year. 
lle is not himself a general agent, nor does he work under one. 

Young faces came to the front here, most of the leading per- 
sonalities having been under forty. Mr. Clegg will have for his 
three first assistants George E. Lackey, of Oklahoma City, John 
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Henry Russell, of Los Angeles, and Paul Clark of Boston, all 
young but very successful agents. Mr. Lackey has already 
completed one term as vice-president and held the chair at the 
convention in the absence of Retiring President Graham C. 
Wells. Mr. Russell was advanced from the position of secre- 
tary to that of second vice-president. Mr. Clark’s name appears 
for the first time among those of the Association’s official 
family. 
THE KeyNoteE SPEECH 

Dr. S. S. Huebner sounded the real keynote of the con- 
vention Tuesday morning, when he ad- 
vanced his already famous theory that life 
values should be considered ahead of property 
values, as being far more important. His talk 
has been constantly quoted from by the 
speakers following him. The economic value 
of the life of a man or a woman has always 
been given consideration by the student of 
life insurance, but in a rather abstract way. 
Dr. Huebner has enormously emphasized the 
whole theory by comparing it with property 
value, when it at once becomes evident to the 
thinking man or woman that the life value 
ranks highest. Property would be of little 
value without human brains to develop it into 
a source of productive income. tee 
io . a EDWARD 
A prominent officer of the National -\sso- 
tion of Canada, 

esting development of the presidents’ contest, 
held Thursday morning. In this contest \W. G. 
Oakland, took the part of a prospect, Mr. O’Brien, whose habits 
The contest 


Mauser, of 


and financial and social situation were outlined. 
was to see who could make the most successful approach; and 
of the many who tried, only three came out flat-footedly in 
the very beginning to say that they represented a certain life 


insurance company. These three won first, second and third 


places respectively. Evidently the judges thought well of the 
direct) method. 
THREE DEMONSTRATIONS 

Scattered through the program there were three demonstra- 
tions, if one might call them so, all of which were unusually 
successful. The first of these 
has already been described. 
The second was in the na- 
ture of a one-act play, the 
subject matter of which is 
described in another part of 
this issue of THE 
TATOR. Suffice it to say here 
that it created a very pro- 
found impression and the 


SPEC- 


stunt will undoubtedly be 
duplicated at various local 
meetings throughout the 
year. Mr. Woods was of 
the opinion that it ought to 
be made movie, 
which necessarily would be 


rather short. 





into a 
ROBERT L. JONES 


Re-elected Treasurer. National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 





Honorary Vice-Presi- 


ciatien called the writer's attention to an inter- but af te Malcaas 


— 


Just why this playlet should have been so impressive is rather 
hard to say; one can assign no particular reason except that 
those who took part in it did some very clever acting. 

The third demonstration was a conversation between the 
trust officer and the prospective client, relative to a life insur- 
ance trust. This method of handling the explanation of a life 
insurance trust proved to be very effective. Probably the 
audience got a very much more accurate picture of the function 
of a life insurance trust than they could by any other 
that we know of. 

All in all, the convention was a huge suc- 
cess, and will long be held in the memory of 
those who attended it, particularly those who 
live in the Western section of the country, 
and had not been privileged to participate in 
previous national conventions. The value of 
the ideas brought out will be more and more 
appreciated by the smaller writers, who will 
profit by the experiences of the veterans, who 
have so freely given from the great store of 
knowledge of human nature and how to bend 
it to the desires of the solicitor. The officers 
and members of committees of this great 
organization, who have given their time and 
energy through the past years in building the 
association up to its present high plane of 
usefulness, should be greatly gratified with 
the enthusiasm and interest shown at the Los 


means 


MORWICK 


President. Life Underwriters Associa- 


Association 
Angeles convention. 
Their generous desire to aid those whose success has not 
yet measured up to their own is evidenced by their willingness 
to travel long distances, at much expense to themselves, in 
order to contribute from their own fund of daily experiences 
for the benefit of others who are traveling the same business 
road, and who need the support and assistance that can be 
While the place of 


meeting was a barrier that prevented many of the customary 


given by the older men in the business. 


attendants as the annual gathering from being present, their 
by the attendance of many who 
or within easy reach thereof; so 


absence was made up for 
reside on the Pacific coast, 
that the advantages of the convention were gained, to a large 
extent, by men who had not 
hitherto been able to secure 
first hand the ideas and sug- 
gestions so helpful to their 
business success. 

It is good for the aver- 
age life insurance agent to 
read the 
demonstrations and to ab- 


accounts of the 


sorb the methods followed 
by successful solicitors, as 
told in the printed page; 
but it is inspiring for him 
to participate in meetings 
where hundreds 
sands of fellow agents are 
exchanging 


or thou- 





EDWARD A. WOODS 
Retiring Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Association of Life Un- 

derwriters 


ideas, which 


will produce more business. 
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THE AVERAGE AGENT 

T last the average agent has come 

into his own. Mindful of the mur- 
murs heard after the Chicago conven- 
tion, wherein it was complained that too 
many of the sessions were devoted to 
consideration of large policies and the 
successes of big producers, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters wisely 
decided that the Los Angeles meeting 
should be so conducted as to be of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number. 
This was done, and the result exceeded 
expectations. 

Not only did the gathering close upon 
a hody of pleased and. satisfied agents, 
but the man who turns in a reasonable 
total of applications per year went home 
with the feeling that the National Asso- 
ciation was, in truth, his association. 

This is a good omen, for it shows that 
the leaders in the business, and the com- 
panies themselves, appreciate that the 
bulk of the writings is secured by the 
man in the street and that upon the fail- 
ure or achievement of the average agent 
depends the future of the institution of 
life insurance. The logic of the course 
taken by the National Association is ap- 
parent. If the average agent, in the ag- 
gregate, is the source of production vol- 
ume, then any improvement in his status 
iS sure to be reflected in an increase of 
business. He and his company both 
profit. It is not the individual star who 
wins the game, but the “everlastin’ team- 
work of every bloomin’ soul.” 

The average agent who attended the 
convention at Los Angeles became the 


possessor of information which, turned 
to practical account, will mean dollars 
and cents in his pocket. His reaction to 
this is instinctive and predicable. Since 
the National Association, by its assist- 
ance, helps to make his efforts fruitful, 
he will justly sing its praises and carry 


forward its standards. 





T seems that, until now, the reckless 

driver, who has been trying to beat 
trains to grade crossings, had only to 
present a tattered appearance and offer 
his wrecked machine as evidence in court 
to be released with the proverbial shaken 
finger and the well-worn phrase, “let this 
be a lesson to you.” Sometimes the only 
damage wrought is sustained by the fool 
hardy motorist, but in many instances 
a train is derailed and innocent lives are 
sacrificed. The Ohio Court of Common 
Pleas, at Toledo, has recently rendered 
a decision that stands squarely against 
the heedless driver. The verdict awarded 
$5,000 to the wife of an engineer of the 
New York Central Railroad who was 
killed when his train struck a motor- 
truck, apparently driven by a careless 
operator. At the time of the acci-lent, 
the owner of the truck and another per- 
son were on the vehicle. The companion 
of the owner was also killed and _ his 
widow likewise brought suit against the 
owner. Great credit is due the Ohio 
court for rendering a decision which 
should be a warning to reckless automo- 
bile drivers that they cannot cause such 
hideous disasters as this and escape with 
merely the expense of a wrecked ma- 
chine. A step in the right direction has 
been taken. 





ITH two important insurance gath- 

erings taking place on the Pacific 
Coast, the West is asserting its suprem- 
acy over the East. The land ‘‘where there 
are no doctors because nobody ever dies” 
and where climate is “what they have 
nothing else but,” has become the Mecca 
of company executives, agents and heads 
of State insurance departments. Judging 
by the reports which have been arriving, 
the vaunted hospitality of the West has 
been amply in evidence both at the ses- 
sions of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and at those of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
At the former, the Los Angeles agents 
did everything possible to make the visi- 
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tors welcome and to facilitate matters 
for them. At Seattle this week, the com- 
missioners are finding that their arrival 
has been anticipated with more than ordi- 
nary care and that their comfort is a 
primary consideration. The only ones 
who aren’t exactly enjoying the situation 
are the editors of insurance journals, 
whose printing departments are located 
in the East. The difficulty of transmit- 
ting news articles from the Coast in time 
for publication is apparent. Air mail, 
telegraph, regular post, and letter relays 
are all being resorted to in order that 
the insurance reading public may have 
first-hand stories of the conventions. 
There is a definite satisfaction, however, 
which comes from successfully surmount- 
ing obstacles and with this reward the 
dyed-in-the-wool editor is content. 





LINCOLN CASUALTY FORMED 
Company to Have $500,000 Capital and 
$1,000,000 Surplus 
The Lincoln Casualty Company, New York, 
has filed notice of intention to incorporate for 
the purpose of doing a general casualty busi- 
ness and also to handle fidelity and surety lines. 
The incorporators of the new organization are: 
Edmund P. Tate, Joseph A. Thomassen, Everet 
D. Holley, Elmer E. Holley, James D. Murphy, 
D. E. Williams, John J. Rogers, Harold J. 
Rooney, John Watts, M. M. Muller, William 
QO. Tate, Anthony Monz and William Fuirst. 
The new company will have a capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus contributed of $1,000,000, 
these having been provided by the banking in- 
terests concerned. The associations of the 
company are closely identified with the firm of 
Tate, Mayer & Company, New York city, and 
it is planned to start the Lincoln Casualty off 
under the leadership of executives thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of the casualty busi- 


ness, 


Indiana Agents of Ohio Farmers Hold 
Convention 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., July 26—A large num- 
ber attended the twenty-eighth annual confer- 
ence of Indiana agents of the Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Company, held this week at Winona 
Lake. At the two days’ session, the agents dis- 
cussed various phases of their work for im- 
proving the service and increasing business. 
President Hawley and H. N. Chalfant of the 
company were present and led the discussions. 


J. H. Gendren Appointed 
Orrawa, Canana, July 26.—J. H. Gendren 
has been appointed sub-manager for Canada for 
the Atlas Assurance Company of London and 
for the Essex and Suffolk Insurance Society, 
Mr. Gendren joined the staff of the 
3ritish and Mercantile in 1907. 


Limited. 
North 
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JOHN W. CLEGG 


New Presdent of Life Underwriters Has 
Been Thitry-Two Years With Penn 
Mutual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28—John W. 
Clegg, who has just been elected president of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been connected with the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for thirty-two years. He 
is forty-five years old. 

In 1892 Mr. Clegg joined the home office of 
the Penn Mutual as a clerk. After seventeen 
years as clerk he became a member of the 
home office agency force and worked as full- 
time agent since that time. As a result of his 
endeavors, Mr. Clegg has placed $9,000,000 
worth of life insurance upon the books of the 
company. 

Mr. Clegg has held every office in the Phila- 
delphia Life Underwriters Association and at 
the present time he is chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. He was delegate of the local 
association to the national convention recently 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Clegg is married and has 
two children. He lives in Philadelphia. 


CANADA REPRESENTED 
J. G. Taylor Brings Greeting of Sister 
Organization 

Los ANGELES, CaL., July 23.—J. G. Taylor, 
representing the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada, was introduced by Chairman Lackey 
at the Wednesday session, following the Shapro 
morning meeting. 

He said that he represented the Canadians in 
place of President Edward Morwick, who is in 
England, helping to organize a life under- 
writers’ association there. 

He spoke of the work of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation in raising the standards of the profes- 
sion in that country, referring to the recent 
new code adopted by the Canadian parliament 
and which was developed under advice from the 
prominent members of the Association. Among 
other things, it will enable the Association to 
select to some extent the class of men who wil! 
be licensed to write life insurance in Canada. 

He invited members of the Association to at- 
tend the forthcoming convention of the Cana- 
dian body, which will be held one month hence 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Acacia Mutual’s Agents Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 28—The Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Association held its “North- 
east Convention” in Philadelphia, July 26, at 
the Robert Morris hotel. The meeting was 
called to order by H. W. Palmer of the Phila- 
delphia branch. The address of welcome was 
delivered by J. S. Rupert, manager, of the 
Wilmington branch. 

The main address was by R. F. Waring, 
field superintendent of the association, who 
spoke on “Increased Production.” 

William Montgomery, association president, 
spoke on “The History of the Association.” 
Sharon E. Jones gave a talk on “Efficiency,” 
and E. J. Berlet, manager in Philadelphia for 
the Guardian Life, spoke upon “Service.” 
Luncheon was served the delegates at 2 P. M. 


Vice-President Winslow Russell in the 
West 

Hartrorp, Conn., July 28.—Vice-President 
Winslow Russell, of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., attended 
the convention of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles, Calif., and had charge 
of the discussion on “Supervision of Agents.” 

After the Los Angeles convention, Mr. 
Russell plans to go to San Francisco, thence 
over the Southern Pacific Shasta route to 
Seattle. After spending a few days visiting 
the company’s agency there, he will go to Jasper 
National Park for several days’ stay at Jasper 
Park Lodge. In Winnipeg, which place is 
next on Mr. Russell’s list, he is to address a 
meeting of the Great West Life Insurance 
Company. 
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DOTTED LINE CLUB 
Producers’ Organization of Lafayette Lj, 
Elects Officers 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26.—The annua! 
outing of the Dotted Line Club of the L, 
fayette Life Insurance Company, Lafayett. 
Ind., was held recently at Cabot Lodge, Sty. 
geon Bay, Wis. The club membership j, 
composed of the leading producers of the 
company and the outing is provided free. The 
group met at Chicago and there took a bog 
for the Lodge. Three days were spent 
at the bay and it was decided to hold the 1925 
outing at the home offices in Lafayette. Of. 
cers elected for the coming year were W. K 
Lambright, Canton, O., president; W. W, 
Winders, Beatrice, Neb., vice-president, and 
C. T. Holmes, Flint, Mich., secretary. 








The Prudential’s 
Latest Contribution to 
Life Underwriting 
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THE WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
WITH 


HALF-RATE PREMIUM 
FOR 


FIRST FIVE YEARS 


rounds out for its representatives a line of 
contracts that have a special fitness for the 
needs of the business man, whether he is in- 
terested in Group Insurance, Wholesale Insur- 
ance, Monthly Income Insurance, Protection 
for his Business Interests, Insurance to Cover 
Inheritance Taxes or Insurance to Protect 
his Home and his Family. 


Policies written with Accidental Death 
Benefit and Disability Income Provisions. 


The Prudential Provides 
Protection 
at Low Net Cost 


Insurance Company of America 
EpwarpD D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


The Prudential 
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ASSOCIATION’S YEAR IN RETROSPECT 
Retiring-President Graham C. Wells, of Life 
Underwriters, Stresses Value of Common- 
Interest Meetings of Local 
Organizations 


Retiring-President Graham C. Wells of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
was prevented by illness from attending the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of that organi- 
zation which was held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
last week. Despite his illness, however, Mr. 
Wells had prepared his report of the Associa- 
tion’s activity during the past year, and this, 
at his request, was read on the first day of the 
sessions. 

The report begins by paying a tribute to 
the local groups, life insurance company offi- 
cers, insurance journals, committee members 
and others for the co-operation and good-will 
exhibited by them toward the National Asso- 
ciation during the past year. The fact that 
the promises of support and assistance, which 
were made at the Chicago convention, had been 
carried out was gracefully acknowledged. In 
his summary, Mr. Wells notes that the presi- 
dent was relieved of the necessity for as much 
travel as has been customary in the past, but 
stated that in spite of this he felt constrained 
to attend the meeting of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association, to which he had been invited, 
as well as some others. At this gathering the 
Agency Officers adopted a resolution, follow- 
ing Mr. Wells’ recommendation, condemning 
indiscriminate adjusting of policies and the 
“twisting” of business. 


CoMMON-INTEREST MEETINGS 


The retiring-president’s report laid special 
stress on the value of common-interest meet- 
ings as held by local associations, and praised 
the fidelity with which these groups had ad- 
hered to the suggestions offered. On this phase 
of the year’s work, Mr. Wells stated: 


I desire to comment on the common-interest 
meetings, which, in retrospect, have impressed 
me as the most characteristic feature of our 
year’s work. The germ of the idea was found 
in Mr. Woods’ program of the Chicago con- 
vention. At that time it seemed to me that 
we should not fail to take advantage of the 
opportunities for service which might be ex- 
pected from following up and developing the 
thought that banks, trust companies, churches, 
colleges and charities might reasonably turn 
to life insurance for the solution of some of 
their more vexatious financial problems. The 
schedule of these meetings and the subjects as- 
signed was as follows. 

December, 1923—Life Insurance and Bank 
Credits. 

January, 1924—Life Insurance and Trusts. 
February, 1924—Life Insurance and Church 
inances, 

March, 
unds. 

April, 1924—Life Insurance and Charities. 

Many of the associations entered whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of the suggested series 
Ol meetings. The records indicate that the at- 
tendance at the meetings of the local associa- 
tions throughout the year has been quite re- 


1924—Life Insurance and College 


markable, the increase due in some measure 
perhaps, because the plan contemplated invited 
guests representing the point of common in- 
terest stressed by the meetings in question. 


INSURANCE JOURNALS GAVE SUPPORT 

Continuing its outline, the report referred to 
the fact that the president had addressed the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents at its 
convention in the Hotel Astor, New York, and 
had detailed the common-interest meeting 
program, which was given hearty approval. 
After this gathering, many company officers 
advised their agents to join the Life Under- 
writers’ Association. Mr. Wells’ paper stated 
that the widespread educational contact and 
publicity value of the various local association 





WELLS 
Association of Life 
Underwriters 


GRAHAM C. 
Retiring President, National 


meetings, and others, would not have been pos- 
sible had it not been for the support of the 
insurance journals and other periodicals. In 
connection with the discussion of common- 
interest meetings. a tribute was rendered to 
the efforts of Mansur B. Oakes, of the Re- 
search and Review Service, on behalf of the 
agents. 

The president of the 
also mentioned addresses 
American Bankers’ Association, 
pany service department, and before meetings 
of college and university leaders. The various 
underwriters’ congresses held throughout the 
country were enumerated and the scope of 
their endeavors was detailed. 


Association 
before the 
trust com- 


National 
made 


AcENTts Want To Be SHOWN 
The prevalent idea of getting away from 
having many speakers at a single underwriters’ 
congress, and substituting an individual orator, 
was discussed in the report, and Mr. Wells 
stated that he was neutral on the propriety of 
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the method. Time would show whether it was 
advisable or not. At this point the paper said: 

Experience alone, in these matters, should 
prove to be the best guide for future pro- 
cedure, and in the planning and conducting of 
the congress of local associations, as in many 
other matters, by all traditions of the National 
Association they enjoy the rights of complete 
autonomy. In passing, however, your presi- 
dent would observe that the “How” stuff 
seems to be what the average agent desires 
most. Incidentally, the congresses afford the 
finest possible opportunity for increasing As- 
sociation membership, an opportunity which 
too frequently has been neglected. Here again 
the results will be large or small in proportion 
to the care given to the arrangement of details 
well in advance and for the allowance of 
ample time somewhere on the program for all 
who are ready to respond. The use of dif- 
ferent colored buttons, for members and non- 
members given in return for the registration 
card, is an effective way of identifying non- 
members when your membership committee is 
passing through the audience. It has been 
demonstrated this year as never before that a 
registration fee of-one dollar is ample to suc- 
cessfully conduct an underwriters’ congress 
and, in many cases, leave a substantial sur- 
plus for the treasury of the association rather 
than a deficit. 


Topics For TaLks on Lire In- 
SURANCE 

In referring to the condition of the treasury 
and the finances of the Association, the retir- 
ing-president paid eloquent tribute to Joseph 
D. Bookstaver, general agent of the Travelers 
in New York city, for the success of his ef- 
forts in obtaining the largest contribution 
from the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. The report gave a series of sug- 
gested talks, for use at life insurance meet- 


SUGGESTED 


ings, as follows: 

1. The Interest of Women in Life In- 
surance.—Talks to be given before: Women’s 
Clubs, Congress of Women’s Clubs, D. A. R., 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. W. C. A., Quota Club, 


Various Women’s Trade Clubs and Profes- 
sional Clubs, Parent and Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 


2. Life Insurance to Establish and Stabilize 
Credit—Talks to be given before: Credit 
Men’s Associations, Bankers’ Associations, Re- 
tail Merchants’ Associations, Trade Organiza- 
tions—Business Clubs, Board of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce. 

3. Life Insurance as a Promoter of Thrift. 
—Talks to be given before: Bankers’ Associa- 
tions, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis, Lions’, Em- 
ployees’ Associations, Employers’ Associations, 
College Associations, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Masonic Clubs, Jewish Clubs, K. of C. 

4. Life Insurance to Provide Educations.— 
Talks to he given before: Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Parent and Teachers’ Associations, 
Fraternities and Alumni Meetings, Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A. Meetings, Students’ As- 
sociations, Colleges and Universities. ‘ 

5. Life Insurance for Bequests—Talks to 
be given before: Federations of Social Agen- 
cies, Community Chests, College Classes and 
Alumni Associations, Charitable and Philan- 
thropic Institutions. 

6. Life Insurance and Its Social Phases.— 
Talks to be given before: Church Bodies, So- 
cial Agencies, Y. W. C. A, Y. M. C. A, 
Jewish Organizations, K. of C., Civic Organi- 
zations, Advertising Clubs. 

7. Life Insurance as a Career.—Talks to be 
given before: Students’ College Classes, High 
School Classes, Principals and School Boards, 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Vocational Boards, 
Personnel Associations, Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 
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CoMPANIES AppRoVE ASSOCIATION’S PLANS 


The summary prepared by Mr. Wells an- 
nounced that the National Association had as- 
sumed the preparation of a series of volumes 
dealing with the service of life insurance and 
that Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, had already undertaken part 
of this work. The publicity and other propa- 
ganda sent out from the National Associa- 
tion’s headquarters at 25 West 43d street, New 
York city, was detailed in the report, and, in 
conclusion, Mr. Wells says: 


Company officials have approved the con- 
structive, educative and character-building na- 
ture of our work. They have actively and 
heartily seconded our efforts as never before. 
Henry Powell has had the health, the faith- 
fulness and the wisdom to render another year 
of conspicuous service in a most inconspicuous 
way. Forward-looking plans have been 
started through the publication of lecture out- 
lines by Dr. Rockwell and others to give the 
public authoritative and reliable information as 
to the community service of the Institution of 
Life Insurance. 

We are whole-heartedly back of Dr. Hueb- 
ner in his plans for supplementing with a more 
advanced reading course our educational work 
in the various universities. Through these uni- 
versity courses our business is attracting and 
developing a high grade, finely trained group 
of recruits. The public will in the future have 
a more complete and higher type of insurance 
service because of these great movements 
which it is our privilege to inaugurate and to 
foster. 

Fine as has been our support and progress, 
we have faith to believe that the developments 
of the future will dwarf the achievements of 
the present. We count it a privilege to have 
been permitted to serve even in a humble way 
in this foundation work of the empire of life 
insurance. 


REGRET ABSENCE OF GRAHAM C. 
WELLS 
Agents Deplore Illness That Prevented Re- 
tiring President’s Attendance 


Almost one of the first acts done by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at 
its convention in Los Angeles, Cal., last week, 
was the dispatch of a message to Retiring 
President Graham C. Wells, expressing regret 
at the unfortunate illness which prevented his 
attendance at the sessions. The executive 
committee of the association, on its own ac- 
count, sent similar dispatches. 

The fact that Mr. Wells could not be pres- 
ent was deplored by all the delegates. His has 
been a prominent figure at gatherings of life 
insurance underwriters for many years, and 
the value of the suggestions he has frequently 
offered for bettering the status of the agents 
has been appreciated. Mr. Wells had won a 
deserved popularity during his term of office, 
and his associates, individually, treated his in- 
ability to appear as a personal deprivation. 


George A. Greenlee Promoted 


The Royal Union Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, has promoted Geo. A. Greenlee 
to the post of second assistant secretary. Mr. 
Greenlee has been with the company for a 
number of years and is well qualified for his 
new duties. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Association Finances in Good Order 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Resolution on Bonus Outlines Ethics for 
Association Members 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 23.—The executive 
committee of the National Association spent 
all day Monday in session, reviewing reports 
and attending to the routine business or pre- 
paring for its action at the convention. The 
annual report of Graham C. Wells, president 
of the association, was read and discussed, but 
no action seemed to be aecessary and there- 
fore none was taken. As this report is re- 
viewed in full on another page of this issue 
of Tue Spectator, no further mention of it 
need be made here. 

The report of Robert L. Jones, treasurer of 
the association, showed that the organization 
is in excellent financial condition. The fea- 





ORVILLE THORP 
Past-President of the National Association, who took 
a leading part in the sessions 


ture of this report was a showing of a cash 
balance of slightly over $19,000, as against the 
balance one year ago of about $1700. The 
working capital of the association has heen 
practically rehabilitated, and during the last 
two years the budget has not been exceeded by 
more than $150. The financial condition of 
the Life Association News is such that it is 
believed that a dividend can safely he declared 
to the association, if the directors deem such 
a move advisable. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the association this year 
showed the first 1920, there 
having been an addition of 226 members. In 
view of the losses of the past few years this 
increase was particularly gratifying to the 
officers of the association, and it is expected 
that the tide has definitely turned and that the 
membership will continue to show an increase 
from year to year from now on. 

There were a number of smali associations 
automatically dropped on account of non- 


increase since 
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payment of dues, but these losses were more 
than offset by applications for charters from 
a number of local associations all over the 
country. 

The Charles Jerome Edwards Trophy for 
increased membership went to the Los Angeles 
association, this body having showi the great. 
est numerical increase, as well as the greatest 
proportional increase during the past year, 

On account of the unique situation which 
developed because of the illness of President 
Wells, E. J. Clark of Baltimore offered 
resolution amending the constitution, so a5 
to provide numerical precedence among the 
vice-presidents. Action upon this resolution 
was taken at the convention. ‘Tie resolution 
also provides that the president of the Cana- 
dian Association of Life Underwriters will he 
an honorary and ex-officio vice-president of 
the National Association. 

The committee approved the code of busi- 
ness ethics developed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, although it some 
time ago adopted a much more specilic code 
on its own initiative. 

Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., 
dent of the 
very important resolution, which won the im- 


former presi- 


National Association, offered a 


mediate approval of the entire committee, and 
outlines the duties of the members of the Na- 
tional Association in respect to the bonus re- 
cently passed by Congress. 


RESOLUTION OF OrvVILLE THORP 

Congress having approved the bonus bill and pro- 
vided twenty-year endowment policies for the service 
men, something like four million persons will receive 
their policies within the present year. 

Each policy will represent a sum of money ranging 
from a few hundred dollars to $1800, payable in cash 
in 1944, 

Presumably the average policy will represent about 
$1000 and after two years will have a reserve which 
its owner may borrow. 

At maturity these policies will represent in money 
the aggregate sum of about four billion dollars. 

These facts challenge every patriotic life under- 
writer to serve his country and his fellow country- 
men by making this army of policyholders understand 
and appreciate the value of these policies of life in- 
surance. 

To this splendid duty the National Association of 
Life Underwriters should pledge every sincere worker 
in American life insurance. 

Fulfillment of this unusual duty requires every man 
who loves America and realizes the sacrifices made by 
the ex-service men, to see every man who will re- 
ceive a policy from the Government at the earliest 
possible moment, and explain to him the real service 
of the bonus to him individually and to the country 
generally. 

It will be a tragedy if the educational benefits of 
these policies shall be lost by the sacrifice for imme- 
diate cash which will be available at the end of two 
years. 

Every life insurance man in the Union must per 
sonally advise the ex-service men upon the subject of 
his endowment policy. He must be made to under: 
stand that the very day his policy is issued the Gov- 
ernment has created for him an estate which at the 
end of twenty years will be available to him in per 
son in cash, and should not be impaired by borrow 
ing the réserve and thus robbing his beneficiary and 
himself. 

The first thousand dollars is the hardest thousand 
to earn or save. The Government by this Act of 
Congress opens the way to every man who saw service 
in the World War to become a thrift begetter. It 
starts him on the highroad toward personal independ- 
ence. It shows him how he may ferestall the proby 
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ability that when he is sixty-five years of age he will 
be dependent. Ninety-five men out of every hundred 
at the age of sixty-five are either public paupers or 
rivate dependents. 

It is commonly charged that not 10 per cent of this 
vast sum of money appropriated by a generous people 
to the brave ones who were prepared to give their 
lives for their country will be in the hands of those 
for whom it is intended at the end of the twenty-year 


I 


period. ; 

It must be shown to the world that American ex- 
service men have more intelligence than is conceded 
them by those who make this assertion. 

Many men are promising themselves to invest the 
earliest possible proceeds from these policies for per- 
fectly legitimate purposes. 

Here is the danger. They are risking a sum of 
money which will certainly be available, either to them- 
selves or their dependents, in investments which may 
be unwise. There is no bank or creditor, no form of 
investment, no expenditure for any purpose so certain 
of return as the promise of the Government contained 
in these policies of insurance. 

Let us therefore show every man we meet, and 
manage to meet every soldier policyholder, the im- 
providence of which he will certainly be guilty when 
he borrows money on his policy, surrenders it for cash 
or in any way anticipates its benefits, 

For the above and many other equally good reasons 
for our action, we propose the following preamble and 
resolutions: 

Whereas, Four million persons are about to receive 
from the people of the United States, four million poli- 
cies of life insurance maturing as endowments in 
twenty years, and approximately for the sum of four 
hillion dollars; and 

Whereas, No such sum of money was ever before 
offered to a deserving body of our citizens as part com- 
pensation for services performed, payable in a single 
year; and 

Whereas 
hy the individuals who are to be its beneficiaries, 90 
per cent of the four million persons will be in strait- 
ened circumstances when they reach the age of sixty 


Unless this immense sum be conserved 


five years; and 

Whereas. It will be folly for them to anticipate the 
benefits by borrowing at any time the reserve of their 
policies, thus dissipating the benefits they are certain 
to enjoy at the maturity of the endowment period; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That every man and 
woman engaged in life insurance in whatever capacity, 
be and is urged to seek every person who has received 
or may receive one of the twenty-year endowment life 
policies contemplated in the Bonus or Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act of Congress, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing him with the incalculable value of the plan of 
payment, based as it is upon the principle of legal 
reserve life insurance, the surest and safest method 
of creating estates thus far devised by man, to the 
end that the splendid opportunity these policies offer 
for creating an appreciation of the value of thrift to 
individuals and to the nation may be made clear and 
desirable, thus giving the highest service to the bene 
ficiaries cf the policies and performing a_ patriotic 
duty to our country by achieving in the maturity of 
these policies in 1944 an economic victory whose in- 
fluence for the welfare of all the people will mark an 
epoch in social and commercial history; and 

Resolved, That the press of America be shown the 
direct and continuing importance to our country, so 
cially and politically, of the judicious conservation of 
the vast sum of money represented by these four mil 
lion twenty-year endowment policies. 

Kansas City, Mo., was selected as the place 
for the next mecting of the National Associa- 
tion. Although invitations were received from 
a number of other places, Kansas City was the 
only one which was personally represented be- 
fore the executive committee. The time for 
the next annual meeting will be fixed by the 
board of trustees later in the vear. 

Messages were sent to President Graham C. 
Wells and also to Henry J. Powell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., expressing regrct at their enforced 
absence from the meeting. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE SESSION 





Opening Day at Los Angeles Covers Big Subject 





INTERESTING CASES RECITED 





Los Angeles Banker an Important Speaker—Need of Coverage for Small Businesses 
Emphasized 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 


Los ANGELES, CaL., July 22 
were formally opened at 9:30 o'clock Tuesday 
morning by George E. Lackey, Oklahoma City, 
vice-president of the association. The main 
floor of the Biltmore Theater was well filled, 
as was also the first gallery, it being estimated 
that about 2000 members and guests were 
present. 

As is usual the program was started with a 
few songs led by Sol J. Vogel of San Francisco, 
the song leader for the entire convention. The 
made by the Rev. Robert 
Trinity Methodist 


invocation was 
Schuler, pastor of the 


Church of Los Angeles. 





DR. J. A. STEVENSON 
Whose werk on behalf of the Association was highly 
commended by all 


A short but well worded and sincere ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by George W. 
Ayars, president of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion. In a remarkably brief time he managed 
to convey to the audience a sense of the com- 
pleteness of the welcome offered by the Los 
Angeles and California life underwriters. 


Dr. HUEBNER’s ADDRESS 

Mr. Lackey then introduced Will G. Farrell 
of Los Angeles, general chairman for the 
Tuesday morning session. He in turn intro- 
duced Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
whose talk on life values was the keynote of 
the entire convention. Dr. Huebner has during 
the past year won wide recognition among the 
leading life underwriters of the 
through the development of his theory relative 
to the economic value of life as compared to 
the economic value of property. Dr. Huebner 
believes that life insurance should take its 
proper place in the study of business economy, 
instead of being entirely neglected, as it at 
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country 


22—The_ sessions present is by the writers of text books on cor- 


poration finance and allied subjects. 

The gist of Dr. Huebner’s important address 
will be found on another page of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Jos E. Hepces a SPEAKER 

Job E. Hedges, counsel for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, produced con- 
vulsions and tears of laughter with his usual 
facility talking on the subject “The Real 
America.”” He worked over the thought that 
real American character is evidenced by deeds 
and actions, rather than thoughts or resolu- 
tions. 

“Character,” said he, “is made up by the in- 
conveniences a man suffers from doing some- 
thing for someone else.” In a twenty-minute 
talk he enlarged on and repeated this idea in 
many different forms, humorous and serious, 
and got a rousing hand for doing so. 

After a bit of singing by a chorus from the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
discussion of business insurance was in order. 


3RAINS, INDEMNITY AND BANKS 

This discussion was opened by Herbert D. 
Ivey, vice-president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles. “A little institution,” 
as Mr. Farrell said, “with about one hundred 
millions of assets.” Mr. Ivey’s address showed 
the need for life insurance on the lives of bank 
officials in order to protect investors. A sum- 
mary of his speech will be found elsewhere in 
these pages. 

Frank Fitts of Tuscaloosa, Okla., opened the 
discussion of “business ballast absent.” This 
was the discussion of cases in which business 
inurance was absent. He spoke of a case of 
two small cotton producers in Oklahoma. They 
were endeavoring to become cotton kings in 
their community. They purchased land and 
mills to the limit of their credit. One took in- 
surance, the other did not. The one who did 
not have insurance died in 1907, just previous 
to a financial panic. His business never sur- 
vived that panic, and today his daughter runs 
a tea room for the support of the family. He 
also received another similar case involving a 
large lumber dealer. 

Sol J. Vogel led the discussion from the 
floor. He spoke of a case involving a young 
haberdasher who became successful in a small 
way and wanted to branch out, got the backing 
of a wealthy man, and was forced to liquidate 
when the latter died, with no business insur- 
ance. The man is not in business today. 

Edward A. Woods gave a case in which one 
of three partners was suddenly left with a 
huge business with two widows dependent upon 
There was no insurance, but 
eventually he pulled the business through, al- 


his success. 
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J. M. HOLCOMBE, Jr. 
Head of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
whose co-operation with the Life Underwriters during 
the year was frequently mentioned 


though under difficulties which impaired his 
own health. Life insurance on the two deacG 


partners would have saved his health and sus- 


SMALL INSTITUTIONS NEED INSURANCE 
F. W. Heron of San Francisco took up the 
opposite side of the question, reviewing cases 
where insurance was present. He pointed out 
that small institutions need business insurance 
more than the large ones do. “Business in- 
surance,” he said, “furnishes cash in place of 
He also pointed out the need of busi- 


farmers as individual en- 


brains.” 
ness insurance for 
trepreneurs. 

He pointed out a large number of uses which 
can be made of corporation insurance. He 
spoke of a number of companies known per- 
to him which had financially 
the death of prominent ev- 


sonally been 
strengthened by 
ecutives on whom large sums of business in- 
surance had been written. In most cases the 
stock of the corporation mounted in value, a 
highly unusual circumstance under such con- 
ditions. 

A recent case of which he spoke related to 
a trio of partners, one of whom could not be 
insured on account of age. The other two are 
insured, one became totally disabled—he was 
taken care of by a disability provision; his in- 
terests being purchased by the loan values of 
the policy, and when he died some time later 
the business was placed in a sound condition 
by the completion of the insurance. 

The entire subject was closed by Mirs. 
Phoebe M. McCollough of Los Angeles. She 
reverted to Dr. Huebner’s theory of life 
values, pointing out the great need for cen- 
vincing men of the real value of their lives. 
She spoke of the famous ideal of the late 
Editor Siddall of the 
whose expressed purpose was to help men win 
the victory. The same purpose underlies the 
work of the salesman of business insurance. It 
is this that makes for co-operation and enter- 
industry 


American Magazine, 


business and in gen- 


prise in the 
erally. 





VALUE OF ADVERTISING ANALYZED 





Report of Committee on Salesmanship Indicates Results of Such Efforts 





ADVOCATES LETTERS TO SELECTED LISTS 





Earl G. Manning, Chairman, Summarizes Methods of Establishing Contact with 
Public—Selling Life Insurance a “Face-to-Face” Business 


The report of Earl G. Manning, chairman of 
the committee on salesmanship, made to the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Los Angeles, last 
week, gave lucid information on a topic that 
has long interested both life insurance com- 
panies and agents; namely, whether or not ad- 
vertising pays. It was apparent from the chair- 
man’s report that the committee did not think 
that the results obtained from advertising na- 
tionally in other than insurance mediums were 
yet wholly successful, but there can be no 
doubt of the committee’s approval on the ques- 
tion of having agents send out circular letters 
and otherwise keep their names before the 
people of their localities. Circular letters sent 
out by companies were also shown to be suc- 
cessful, provided that the list of prospects was 
carefully chosen. At the beginning of his re- 
port Mr. Manning stated: 


During the past year there has been an un- 
usual amount of interest displayed in the ques- 
tion of circular letters and advertising. 

This is evidenced by the fact that the large 
companies, notably the /#tna, Provident 
Mutual, Prudential and the Phcenix Mutual, 
have appropriated many thousand dollars for 
national advertising. 

For a great many years advertising agencies 
and individuals within the ranks of the insur- 
ance companies themselves have been agitating 
in one way and another the advisability of ad- 
vertising nationally. 

There have been several good reasons why it 
has not been possible to advertise life insurance 
as well or along the same lines as commercial 
commodities are being advertised and they are 
as follows: ; 

The very nature of the companies has been 
to try to sell insurance at as low a net cost as 
is possible, consistent with safety, and the ener- 
gies of the officials of the companies have been 
directed toward keeping the death rate and the 
expense ratio down to a minimum point. 

The Insurance Commissioners themselves 
view with considerably more scrutiny than they 
used to the ratio of loading to reserves, and 
any indication of increase to this above a cer- 
tain proportion has been the subject of more or 
less comment. 


Face-T0-F ACE SELLING 

The life insurance companies have grown 
with the main idea in mind that life insurance 
should be sold face to face, and that the only 
way to do it is to get out and see people. This 
is absolutely true and will always be so, and 
perhaps the reason that advertising has not 
appealed to the companies more is on account 
of the very undeterminate nature of the results 
so far as sales-resistance breaking goes. 

Some individuals and some companies have, 
however, not been willing to take this ulti- 
matum during the last few years and they have 
been actuated by a desire to try out, with their 
own personal funds, and see if life insurance 
could be sold by mail, or at least contacts made 
by mail, or leads obtained from advertisements. 

It has been difficult for the companies that 
have advertised up to date to get very much of 
a direct check because most of the advertise- 


Io 


ments have been written on a general basis 
rather than having them keyed for definite re. 
plies. 

However, the question of circular letters has 
proved of tremendous interest, for the simple 
reason that by continually trying, some individ. 
uals and companies have demonstrated that from 
carefully selected lists it is possible to get any- 
where from twelve to thirty-five contacts or re- 
plies per hundred letters sent out. 

I use this word “contact” advisedly because 
I do not in any sense consider them leads 
although a great many do develop in leads, and 
properly handled, result in a tremendous amount 
of business. 


SUCCESS WITH CIRCULAR LETTERS 


Mentioning the fact that the compilation of 
advertising data and successful circular letters 
had been the suggestion of Edward A. Woods 
of Pittsburgh, Mr. Manning said that he him- 
self had given his time and energy as a con- 
tribution to the work and had attempted to 
eliminate the useful from the useless matter of 
this kind. At this point the report stated: 


In conjunction with this elimination process 
we were enabled to eliminate about one hundred 
pieces of literature, out of one hundred and 
thirty items, most of which, while intrinsically 
valuable, in themselves, had not had the pull 
for directly traceable value to the general agents 
that some of the other things we have experi- 
mented with since have had. 

Early in 1922, acting with the co-operation of 
Mr. Brock, and the tacit approval of its off- 
cials, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company published one or two booklets which 
I had had in mind writing for several years. 

These booklets, upon issue, were immediately 
tied up with circular letters which I had been 
wishing to experiment with, and found the con- 
pany only too willing to co-operate. The re 
sults of these letters will speak for themselves 
when I enumerate one or two of the records 
we have had. 

In my early purchase of life insurance I was 
presented a program by one of the agents of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 





The energy of Joseph D. Bookstaver was responsible 
for the large contribution made by the New Yor 
agents to the National Association 
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wherein I was advised to take long-term 
endowments, maturing at about age sixty-five, 
and as time went on, that agent insured me 
several times, with endowments maturing not 
at sixty-five, but at sixty and seventy and 
ae f the intervening ages. 

—* years later, when I was induced to 
oo into the business, I think one of the actuat- 
ing principles which made me go in was the 
fact that 1 was so pleased with my insurance 
program, as sold to me by this agent, that I 
felt confident I could sell others on a similar 


only 


a after I had been with the Provident a 
year or two, I began actively to solicit not only 
endowments to mature at sixty-five, but whole 
series, maturing every year perhaps from fifty- 
five to seventy. ; 

I will not say that I did not experience a little 

antagonism from the actuarial department of 
the company, because they only had published 
rates at that time for policies maturing at five- 
year periods, as fifty, fifty-five, sixty, etc., and 
the regulation twenty, twenty-five and thirty- 
year endowments. 
“ The feeling of the company at that time, as 
[remember distinctly, was that they were multi- 
plying the number of actuarial calculations that 
they had to make and also multiplying the num- 
ber of policies, which of course in the long run 
would mean much more in clerical work. 

However, they acquiesced and ultimately pub- 
lished a rate sheet showing the rates from fifty 
to seventy-five inclusive on the continuous-pay- 
ment plan and the twenty-payment plan, with 
the idea that if an agent wished to write a man 
a series of endowments of $1000 or $5000 a 
year, from fifty to seventy-five, he could do it 
—separate policies being issued for each endow- 
ment. 


RESULTS OF THE PLAN 

The plan had a decided and definite effect and 
Mr. Manning expressed the opinion that it 
would prove useful not only to a small num- 
ber of companies but to many of the life com- 
panies throughout the country, and would bene- 
fit the agents also. Detailing the results of the 
system, the chairman stated: 

The John Hancock took up this plan in its 
entirety a couple of years ago, and we started 
an active circular letter campaign in the early 
part of March, 1922, and the results of that 
campaign may interest you. 

While we have not an exact record at this 
moment of the number of letters sent out, my 
impression is that it was in the neighborhood of 
between four and five thousand during the 
period from March, 1922, to January I, 1924, 
involving a period of one year and _ three- 
quarters. . 

We have definitely traced, as a result of 
those letters and the using of the booklets men- 
tioned before, the writing of $1,415,000 of in- 
surance, involving 148 separate cases, averaging 
about $9200 per case. 

Comparing this with the average of $3700, 
which is the average policy written during the 
last year in our ordinary department, you can 
see that the series plan has increased the sale 
per case about 300 per cent. This in itself 
ought to be of considerable interest to life in- 
surance companies. 

Opponents of this type of insurance have said 
to me occasionally that the insured would ob- 
ject to having so many policies, or that you 
could get the same result by taking a $10,000 
policy, maturing at, say, age sixty, and using 
the income options to have $1000 payable every 
year between sixty and seventy. 

I can say in answer to that that the results 
as outlined above speak for themselves, and that 
they do like the idea of having a certain num- 
ber of thousands of dollars come due at differ- 
ent ages, and that the use of the income options 


is mostly for the providing of an income for 
the wife on a monthly basis, in the event of the 
premature death—the idea being that the man 
and wife will mature these policies and enjoy 
them, or live on them during their old age. 

I believe firmly that this type of insurance, 
known as “Endowments in Series,’”’ is going to 
grow very much larger in favor as the years 
go by, as we are proving by our circular letter 
campaigns. 

We also inaugurated a campaign on business 
life insurance last June, using as a bait in the 
letter the booklet containing the story of an 
actual case which I wrote several years ago, in- 
creased, and then saw one of the partners die, 
and looked after the details of the arrangement 
of the insurance under the business will which 
functioned in conjunction with the insurance. 

We traced early $3,500,000 worth of busi- 
ness to the use of this letter and the book alone 
during that period from about the middle of 
June, 1923, to January I, 1924, in our agency 
and several other of the leading agencies of the 
company. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING A POSSIBILITY 


Before concluding his report, Chairman 
Manning explained that the entire plan would 





J. STANLEY EDWARDS 
Chairman of the Committee on Educational Standards 


not be fully completed until the end of 1924 
when it will be coordinated with a series of 
circular letters and direct advertising from 
which the general agents can check by noting 
the replies which come in from prospects in his 
territory. In conclusion, Mr. Manning made 
the following prophecy with regard to the 
possibilities of future national advertising: 

All of the life insurance companies, at some 
time in the not-too-distant future, will see the 
necessity of national advertising as well as local 
newspaper advertising. 

The companies who are going to be most 
benefited by such advertising are those who 
have developed from within a definite Sales plan, 
generated from direct-by-mail leads, and the 
material from which these leads are obtained 
will be the basis for the advertisements which 
will be used in the newspapers and the monthly 
periodicals. 


Buys More Land for New Home Office 

HartrorD, Conn., July 28.—The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has just made another purchase of city 
property adjacent to the large plot it recently 
acquired for the purpose of a new office build- 
ing. 


II 


TRAINING OF AGENTS 


J. Stanley Edwards Reports on Educa- 
tional Standards 


UNIFORM REQUIREMENTS DIFFICULT 





Committee Believes Eleven Weeks Should 
Constitute Proper Course 





J. Stanley Edwards, chairman of the com- 
mittee on educational standards, rendered a 
comprehensive report on the work of that body 
to the Los Angeles convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Other 
members of the committee are Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh and A. CC. Larson of 
Madiscn, who contributed largely to the sug- 
gestions made in Mr. Edwards’ summary. 
The report pointed out that the National Asso- 
ciation was constantly striving to raise the 
standard of education for life insurance agents 
and that, while it approves almost any form 
of education tending toward better qualifica- 
tion of underwriters, it specifically endorses 
standard training schools, and is of the opinion 
that graduates of these should be given cer- 
tificates of equal value to the ones granted to 
those who complete an eleven weeks’ course. 

Mr. Edwards said that an effort had been 
made to have Dr. John A. Stevenson prepare 
a real standard for college insurance courses, 
but that it has been found that the various 
schools differ on this question and a uniform 
schedule is hard to obtain. The committee be- 
lieved that a standard course should require 
eleven weeks’ full time. With regard to the 
accomplishments of the committee and the 
scope of its work, Mr. Edwards stated: 


The committee has furnished, on request, in- 
formation as to text books, etc., to the Under- 
writers Association of Milwaukee, to the 
Underwriters Association of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on behalf of the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, and to the William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. It also arranged with 
the Denver University School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship to send Harry Wood, its 
director, as speaker to the Fort Worth Texas 
Association, 

While the committee notes with satisfaction 
the number of short term courses being put 
out by various schools and Y. M. C. A.’s, it 
views with some concern the effect that the 
multiplicity of these courses is having upon 
the attendance at the schools having estab- 
lished eleven weeks’ full time courses. Such 
competition is obviously beyond the control of 
the committee or of the National Association 
except that it should be the business of all 
underwriters to encourage the maintenance of 
standard full time courses where accredited 
universities and colleges are endeavoring to 
maintain them. 


Guide Pratique de l’Assureur 


The 1924 edition of Guide Pratique de 
lAssureur has been issued by L’Assureur. It 
is a directory of all kinds of insurance com- 
panies operating in Belgium, with names of 
officers and amounts of premiums and losses; 
also a list of agents and their companies in 
Antwerp, and a list of communities, with 
populations, etc., in Belgium. This book em- 
braces 330 pages. 
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NOMINATIONS MADE 


J. W. Clegg, New President, Is Rate 
Book Carrier 





NEW OFFICERS MAKE ADDRESSES 


Other Subjects Discussed 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 


Los ANGELES, CaL., July 24.—The Princeton 
University case was taken up at a short business 
session following the completion of the Thurs- 
day morning program. John H. Russell, secre- 
tary, read the correspondence in this case, in- 
cluding the letter from Stephen K. Little, chair- 
man of the 1924 memorial committee of the 
university, to the companies operating in New 
Jersey, and the letter of President Wells to 
the university authorities. 


RESOLUTION OF ProTEsT 

A resolution of protest was prepared by a 
subcommittee of the executive committee. The 
resolution, which follows, was unanimously 
passed. It was read by J. Stanley [Edwards 
of Denver, Colo.: 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers recognizes,and approves the ever-widen- 
ing service of its members to the colleges and 
universities of the country in offering to these 
institutions practical help in the solution of 
their financial problems by means of endow- 
ment funds through life insurance. 

The creation and maintenance of college 
endowment funds by means of individual gifts, 
through class organizations or alumni efforts, 
are factors of great importance to our educa- 
tional institutions. 

A satisfactory service of this kind can only 
continue or be enlarged upon the basis of 
mutual understanding and complete co-opera- 
tion between our institutions of learning and 
life underwriters. 

It has, however, come to the attention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
representing the agency forces of America, that 
in a few instances, notably at Princeton Uni- 
versity, class organizations have undertaken to 
place contracts of insurance upon their class 
members, payable to the university by arrang- 
ing to have a member of the class or an em- 
ployee of the university act as agent, both for 
the insuring company and for the beneficiary. 

Such methods are contrary to sound under- 
writing practices and are an evasion, if not a 
direct violation, of the insurance laws of all 
States. Therefore, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention assembled, vigorously protest against 
such practices. 

We also point out to those interested in the 
future welfare of our colleges and universities 
that qualified underwriters throughout the 
United States stand ready to assist in their 
financial campaigns, but that if unethical or 
illegal methods are attempted through lack of 
information or otherwise, such action may 


alienate the interest of the great body of the 
underwriters in the service they stand ready to 
perform. 


We desire further to call the attention of 
company executives, who are vitally interesved 
in building agency organizations, and of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, charged with the enforce- 
ment of law, that the continuance of such un- 
sound underwriting practices will tend towards 
the disruption of agency forces and a widen- 
ing disregard of law enforcement. Many col- 
lege students will go out with a false concep- 
tion of business practice and ethics. The Na- 
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tional Association of Life Underwriters does 

not approve the acceptance on the part of life 

insurance companies of business so secured. 
The correspondence as read follows: 


Letter oF Mr. LITTLE 

The 1924 memorial committee of Princeton 
University is desirous of securing an estimate 
from your firm on $100,000 of twenty-year 
endowment insurance subject to the following 
specifications : 

1.—Men to be insured will be twenty-one 
years of age. 

2—Ten to fifteen men will be insured for 
sums ranging from $8000 to $10,000 each. 

3.—The insurance company is to send out pre- 
mium notices to each subscribing member of the 
class (about 425); the money pledged by each 
member is to be paid to the memorial commit- 
tee, which will in turn forward to the insur- 
ance company a lump premium on the entire 
$100,000 insurance on the first of each May. 
Men delinquent in payment of their pledges are 
to be interviewed in extreme cases by the dis- 
trict representative of the insurance company. 

4—It is desired that a member of the 
memorial committee be permitted to act as 





E. M. ENSIGN 


Secretary, National Association of Life 


Underwriters 


Executive 


agent, so that the commission on said insurance 
may be turned over to the committee as a sink- 
ing fund to meet possible shortages. In ac- 
cordance with the new ruling of the State of 
New Jersey, it is lawful for an agent to make 
over his commission to an educational institu- 
tion, or for a member of the committee to act 
as agent. 

We will be glad to furnish any further in- 
formation in regard to our requirements should 
the proposition interest you. The selection of 
the insuring company will probably be made 
early in April. 


LetreR oF Mr. Wetts To Mr. LANDON OF 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

The action of the graduate council published 
in the Princeton Alumni Weekly of May 28, 
1924, makes public a matter that life under- 
writers cannot ignore. In effect, it is at best 
a sharp plan of a great university to evade, 
if not violate, the rebate laws that exist in 
almost every State. Whether an actual viola- 
tion of the laws of New York or New Jersey, 
or whether it violates only the spirit, life un- 
derwriters, I am sure, cannot ignore the con- 
duct of a great university which, if unchecked, 
will undoubtedly spread to other colleges, in 
teaching hundreds, if not thousands, of the col- 
lege youth of the country a sharp, shrewd way 
of evading not only business ethics but law. 


re 


1 am sure Princeton would not consider ap- 
pointing someone to receive, in lieu of his 
salary, architect’s fees that rightly belong to 
the architect, or a “rake-off’’ on goods io 
chased, even where no law is involved. You 
will remember that some of the most promi. 
nent people in the insurance business durin 
the Hughes Investigation suffered for thei 
violation of this law. 

The life underwriters of this country haye 
labored for years to establish one price in the 
sale of life insurance, and the point that com. 
missions paid the underwriter are for a Service 
rendered and not a “rake-off” or graft that can 
be transferred directly or indirectly to another 
| am sure that the graduate council has not 
rightly apprehend the result of this action 
li Princeton can, in effect, use the commissions 
on life insurance purchased for its own benefit 
to save the salary of its employee, any bys. 
ness concern can do the same thing; and the 
practice that has gradually been weeded out of 
business, or permitting corporations to secure 
the commissions on business indirectly, can 
make rebate laws a dead letter. It is too much 
to ask underwriters to permit such a condition 
to spread. 

PRINCIPLE IMPORTANT 

The amount invovled is comparatively trifling 
but the principle is of the utmost importance, 
particularly in view of its wide publication, |s 
it not possible to avoid the criticism of the 150- 
coo life underwriters of the country of this 
action? And am I not right in believing that 
the matter with its consequences could not have 
been thoroughly considered by the graduate 
council ? 

Mr. WEtts’ LETTER TO THE COMMISSIONERS 

For your information, I attach hereto copy 
of a letter sent by me to Major Francis G. 
Landon, chairman of the graduate council of 
Princeton University. I also enclose copy of 
an excerpt taken from the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly of May 28. 

In addition to the information contained in 
these two enclosures, I beg leave to inform you 
that the New York Life Insurance Company 
has entered into a contract with one Gordon 
Sikes, who has for years been an employee of 
Princeton University, and this contract author- 
izes Gordon Sikes to act as agent for said New 
York Life Insurance Company in the matter of 
writing life insurance on the members of the 
class of 1924. As stated before, Mr. Sikes has 
for years been an employee of the graduate 
council and of Princeton University per se, and 
has been receiving a salary for his services. 
We understand that his contract with the New 
York Life Insurance Company provides that he 
is to receive the commission on the life insur- 
ance in lieu of his salary. 

After you have had opportunity to review the 
papers, contracts, etc., of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, the committee of this or- 
ganization respectfully requests an opportunity 
to confer with you about the matter. 


The nominating committee made its report as 
follows: President, John W. Clegg, home 
office agent of the Penn Mutual of Philadel- 
phia; first vice-president, George E. Lackey, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Oklahoma City; second vice-president, Jonn 
Henry Russell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles: 
third vice-president, George Alder, National 
Life of Vermont, Salt Lake City; treasurer, 
Robert L. Jones, general agent of the State 
Mutual, New York; chairman of the executive 
committee, Graham Wells, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual, New York city. 

The new officers were brought to the plat- 
form and called upon for speeches before ad- 
journment. 
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The Human Value in Business Compared with the 


Property Value 


By Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


In our economic life only two types of values 
exist, namely, human life and property values. 
The life values consist of the character, indus- 
try, technical and managerial ability, power of 
initiative, and judgment of individuals. They 
have heretofore been regarded as intangible, 
economically indefinite, and difficult if not im- 
possible of scientific treatment. The property 
yalues comprise land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods, and 
business good-will. Being tangible in character, 
and thus more easily comprehended than the 
life values, these material thinps have for years 
been regarded as capable of scientific organiza- 
tion and management. They are therefore sub- 
jected to appraisal. Through the issue of stocks, 
bonds, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and 
similar evidences of wealth, they are given per- 
petuity as working capital and fluidity as col- 
lateral for loans. They are also recognized as 
being subject to immediate or ultimate loss. 
Scientific use is therefore made, as a matter of 
ordinary business precaution, of the principles 
governing depreciation, sinking funds, and con- 
tracts of indemnity. 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN LIFE 


The most important new development in eco- 
nomic thought will be the recognition of the 
economic value of the human life. I confidently 
believe that the time is not far distant when, 
in wholesale fashion, we shall apply to the eco- 
nomic organization, management, and conserva- 
tion of life values the same scientific treatment 
that we now use in connection with property. 
We shall do so to the extent of capitalizing them 
with bonds to give them perpetuity as a work- 
ing force and fluidity as a source for credit, of 
subjecting them to the principles of deprecia- 
tion, and of using the sinking-fund method to 
assure realization of the contemplated object 
wherever man has a future ousiness or family 
dbligation to fulfill that involves the hazard of 
uncertainty of the duration of the working life. 
lalso believe that life insurance alone affords 
the medium through which such scientific treat- 
ment can be applied, and that it has no com- 
petitor. 


Wuart Constitutes Lire VALUE 
With respect to many classes of men, the life 
value constitutes practically all of their busi- 
Ness worth. This is true wf doctors, dentists, 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, engineers, archi- 
tects, Scientists, authors, actors, salesmen, and 
mnumerable other groups engaged in profes- 


‘ional or expert work. And the significant fact 
=e 


tent article. is extracted from an address delivered 
ary the thirty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
i Association of Life Underwriters in Los 
aigeles, Calif., on July 22, 1924. Dr. Huebner has 
‘plied for a copyright on the complete article. 


in this connection is that iz» many callings the 
greater the practitioner, the greater his skill 
and compensation, the more complete the loss of 
the business asset in the event of the passing 
of the life value involved. The average doctor’s 
practice, I am advised, can possibly be sold for 
an amount equal to one year’s income, a price 
appallingly small when compared with the prac- 
titioner’s earning capacity spread over the nor- 
mal working life. A great specialist, however, 
is irreplaceable even to this small extent. In 
his case, because no substitute exists, loss of 
the life value is equivalent to a total loss of the 


business asset. In many vocations—such as 
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teaching, the ministry, the stage, salesmanship, 
etc.—the loss of the life value, unless hedged 
with insurance, almost invariably means a total 
loss of the capitalized business worth, irrespec- 
tive of whether the practitioner is great or 
mediocre. The same is also true of all persons 
working on a salary, be they ordinary or expert. 


LirE INSURANCE NEEDED 

Often the business under consideration is 
chiefly concerned with contracts, the fulfillment 
of which involves great skill and managerial 
ability, much credit, and a considerable lapse of 
time. 

Where the business is in its formative stage, 
the loss of the life value, unless adequately 
hedged with life insurance, is often the cause 
of bankruptcy. By thus striking a net balance 
between the life and the property values, I am 
confident that the first will exceed the latter 
even in the great majority of manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTION 
Few appreciate the far-reaching economic im- 
portance of life insurance. It represents the 
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application to human life values of the applied 
economic sciences, now so fully prepared and 
so generally taught with respect to property 
values. As a people, we have hardly begun to 
appreciate this fact. For years, every impor- 
tant institution of learning has offered courses 
in economics, corporation finance, business or- 
ganization, commercial credit, investments, wills 
and trusts, and taxation. All of these subjects 
have been prepared and are being presented with 
reference to property values. Life values, 
although much more important, are ignored or 
merely touched upon superficially in the texts 
that are used. 

In economic texts, life insurance is scarcely 
mentioned from the standpoint of its funda- 
mental purposes. In our leading texts only a 
few pages (usually not in excess of a fortieth 
to a fiftieth part of the total) are devoted to in- 
surance of all kinds. The few pages allotted 
to life insurance, moreover, are essentially 
descriptive in character, and relate to matters 
that are not explanatory of the services that 
constitute the great force of life insurance in 
our economic affairs. I say this not in a spirit 
of criticism because thus far we have all been 
thinking in terms of property values. A new 
philosophy of values is necessary to change our 
attitude of mind and, in turn, the trend of our 
textbooks. Usually the subject of insurance is 
treated by economists in a single chapter, and 
often in the form of an appended one. To them 
life insurance seems to be a problem, difficult 
to weave into their discussion of production, ex- 
change and consumption. Nevertheless, it is an 
important factor in all of these divisions of eco- 
nomics. Its universal and adequate use would 
radically alter for the better the character and 
amount of present consumption. Its vast 
accumulation of assets from the millions of our 
population, and its distribution of these assets 
by way of investment and payment of claims, 
represent two of the most stupendous phases 
in modern exchange. It is also highly creative 
by increasing personal initiative through re- 
moval of the paralyzing effect of worry and 
fear, by enlarging greatly the available fund 
of working capital through systematic, compul- 
sory and profitable thrift, by increasing 
tremendously the amount of available business 
credit, and by indemnifying business against the 
loss of the personal factors that give it direc- 
tion and force. Life values underlie all busi- 
ness enterprises. Where property 
values exist, life values are inseparably inter- 
woven with them. Since economics is the 
“science of business’ and since life values 
greatly exceed in importance the property values, 
and are fundamental to business success, it 
seems reasonable that much more space in our 
economic texts ought to be devoted to their 


business 
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business aspects and to their scientific treatment 
by means of life insurance. 


Wuat Lire INsurANCE Is 

In corporation finance, a standard subject in 
every collegiate school of business, the texts 
have also been prepared with respect to prop- 
erty values, and without emphasis upon life 
values and life insurance. But what is life in- 
surance? It is corporation finance applied to 
life values in the same sense that corporation 
finance, as we know it to-day, is applied to 
material things. A life insurance policy is a 


callable sinking-fund bond, issued against a 
human life value in the same sense that a 


corporation issues a callable sinking-fund bond 
The latter, because 
of its tangibility, we can easily understand, 
whereas the life bond is issued 
against a value that is harder to comprehend. 
But the comparison is nevertheless real. 

The life insurance policy against 
depreciating life value is also a sinking-fund 
bond. It is callable whenever Providence sees 
fit to call the life, and is usually paid within 
forty-eight hours after proof of the call is sub- 
mitted. But if the life is not called and is 
allowed to last out the span of years agreed 
upon—say twenty years under a twenty-year 
endowment policy, or forty years under a long 
term endowment policy, or even sixty or sev- 
enty years under a whole life policy—the life 
insurance bond will call itself through the 
operation of a sinking-fund (the so-called re- 
serve), designed mathematically to equal 
exactly the face of the policy at its due date. 
The analogy with corporation finance must be 
apparent to all. A man gives his life a valua- 
tion, and then proceeds, just like a corporation 
does with respect to its property, to capitalize 
that value with a bond which matures at once 
ity, initiative, and judgment, which may be re- 
due date through the operation of its sinking- 
fund element. 


against property values. 


insurance 


issued 


A Support To Crepit 

Aside from capitalization and the issue of 
securities, corporation finance also concerns it- 
self with maintenance of credit, proper treat- 
ment of depreciation, distribution of surplus 
earnings, and reorganization in the event of 
bankruptcy or a receivership. In all of 
respects, life insurance has its corresponding 
applications to the life value that it incorpo- 
rates. 


these 


A striking degree of emphasis is being 
placed by bankers upon adequate life insurance 
as a support of business credit, and at a 
favorable rate of interest. 


more 
To an increasing 
extent, distributors of bonds are insisting, as 
additional protection and as an added feature 
of sale to the purchasers of the bonds they 
that the they shall be 
secured with a liberal amount of life insurance 
on the lives of the leading officers of the debtor 
concerns. 


offer, issues handle 


Creditors are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the importance of properly safeguarding 
against depreciation of the pivotal men in the 
business they are asked to finance. In fact, 
life insurance constitutes the application of the 
principle of depreciation to our life values, its 


aE Scie 


callable feature allowing for sudden and pre- 
mature loss and its sinking-fund feature for 
gradual wear and tear. 

Judging from the past, periods of financial 
stringency and business depression occur fre- 
quently and at irregular intervals. To meet 
such expected periods, business concerns rec- 
ognize the wisdom of retaining regularly an 
adequate portion of their current net earnings 
and of so distributing their surplus as to keep 
an adequate amount in liquid form for emer- 
gency purposes. In line with such a policy, 
the cash loan value of life msurance, effected 
on the leading lives in the business and repre- 
senting the gradual accumulation of funds dur- 
ing previous years, often serves to fill a press- 
ing need for cash that is otherwise unobtain- 
able. The accumulation of loan values on high 
premium policies is one of the safest and most 
convenient methods of retaining regularly a 
substantial surplus out of current earnings for 
For business men, high pre- 
is one of the essential 


emergency needs. 


mium life insurance 
items to which business surplus should be 
allocated. For many it has proved to be the 


wisest thing they ever did, in that it enabled 
them to obtain loans in time of great need upon 
this their only available security. 


Purpose OF Lire INSURANCE 

The purpose of life insurance is to tear down 
the distinction between collateral and commer- 
cial loans. Its purpose is to make all loans 
collateral loans. Its function is to take the in- 
definite thing upon which bankers are asked to 
lend credit—personal character, technical abil- 
ity, initiative, and judgment, which may be re- 
duced to nothingness in a moment through the 
incident we call death—and capitalize them ade- 
quately with a bond that has an absolute cer- 
tainty to it. By making this. bond (this policy) 
available as tangible collateral, life insurance 





helps to make all loans collateral loans in the 
same sense that we speak of loans protected by 
bonds, stocks, or warehouse receipts. 

In comparison with competing methods, life 
insurance also holds a unique position in the 
field of saving and investments. 
convenience, and compulsory effect, no other 
plan of excels the life insurance 
method. Its special virtue is that, unlike other 
savings plans, it can be used to spread the sav- 
ings effort over a long period of time, if de- 
sired over the entire working period of life. It 


For system, 


saving 


alone, of all the methods of thrift, judiciously 


combines saving with protection. It recognizes 
the all-important fact that it takes time to save 
a competency and that the savings period ought 
always to be insured against premature termina- 
tion by death. 


PoLicies AND Estates 

Leaving a substantial portion of an estate in 
the form of life insurance presents many ad- 
vantages of settlement and administration, as 
compared with property left under the terms of 
a will. Life insurance serves as an excellent 
creative supplement to the average will. It 
expedites the settlement of the insured’s other 


estate. It also aids powerfully in the payment 
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of inheritance and other post-mortem taxes, 
As I have stated elsewhere, it may be Necessary 
in the absence of adequate life insurance Dro. 
ceeds, to raise the necessary cash for paymen, 
of such taxes through the sale of very desirable 
items of real estate, possibly at a time when jt 
is difficult to obtain a buyer except at grea 
sacrifice. Or the estate may consist of bonds 
and stocks, possibly representing the Owner's 
own business, with the tax falling due in the 
depression when such 
are selling at greatly depreciated 
prices. A forced sale at bottom prices, in order 
to raise cash for tax paying purposes, may jn 
the absence of sufficient life insurance deplete 
an estate to an extraordinary degree. It May 
not be digressing ‘oo much to state at this point 
that another close relationship exists between 
taxation and life values. We are manifesting 
a tendency to tax the income and estates of the 
rich very heavily, forgetting the personal initia. 
tive that hazards the wealth under consideration 
into new and productive channels for the benefit 
of others. If the taxes can be shifted, the pub- 
lic ultimately pays the bill. If they cannot, there 
is a tendency towards retrenchment and a con. 
sequent stifling of initiative. No one seems dis- 
posed to enter into a partnership with the Gov. 
ernment whereby it receives from a third toa 
half of the profits if things go well, but lets 
the investor assume all of the loss in the event 
of adversity. When will the fact dawn on our 
lawmakers and their constituents that we can 
not tax the wealthy unduly without also injur- 
ing the public generally? 


midst of a_ business 


securities 


Property INSURANCE ALso NEEDED 


Just as business success means a union of 
material assets and personal ability, so there 
should also be a union of property insurance 
and business life insurance. Both are vital 
The first guarantees the life value against the 
the material factors of production: 
while life insurance, in turn, guarantees the 
material working capital against the loss of 
the personal factors of production. Without 


property insurance, the life value stands in dan- 


loss of 


ger of impairment; and without life insurance, 
the property value is subject to the same cot- 
tingency. The chance of loss of the life value 
however, is much greater than the chance of 
loss of property by fire or marine perils. If the 
business function of both forms of insurance 
is recognized, it follows that it is folly to sub- 
ordinate the importance of business life insut- 
ance to the various forms of property insurance. 

3ut I shall go a step further. The time 1s 
coming when the owner of property will be 
enabled to insure a risk that he cannot cover 
loss through fire of busi- 
loss of clients—during the 
out of the running while 
Use and occt 


to-day, namely, the 
ness good will—the 
time that he is put 
competitors are all around him. 
pancy coverage in fire insurance will be & 
tended so as to include protection against the 
loss of clients, which in ever so many casé 
turns out to be one of the largest losses of all. 
As already explained, many types of business 
“have for their chief asset the good will ot 
clients, built up in the course of years through 
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close personal contact, confidence and friend- 
ship.” The loss of the life value is therefore 
apt to cause a loss of business good will simi- 
lar to that experienced through business inter- 
rupting occasioned by a fire. The analogy is 
again complete. It should be noted, however, 
that life insurance is now available for the in- 
demnification of this type of business logs, 
whereas in property insurance the problem still 
remains to be solved. When this, and all the 
other relations of life values to business, are 
once understood and appreciated by our people 
senerally, life insurance will be wanted in the 
same wholesale fashion that is now the case in 
fre and marine insurance. The aggregate of 
human life values, let us not forget, greatly ex- 
ceeds the total of all property values. I con- 
jdently believe that the time is not very far 
distant when the amount of life insurance used 
by business men for business purposes will ex- 
ceed all the other forms of commercial insur- 
ance combined, multiplied by two. 


THE Famity A BUSINESS 

In discussing life values in business, we are 
apt to forget that the family is also a business. 
We are inclined to overlook the fact that all 
life insurance is business insurance, even when 
effected solely for the purpose of family pro- 
tection. The family should be every man’s first 
and most important business. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it is a business partnership 
which, like any other partnership, is legally dis- 
solved through the death of either partner. If 
business partnership insurance is desirable, and 
that is conceded, then certainly the bread-win- 
ning partner in the family, and for the same 
fundamental reason, should also be insured for 
the benefit of the surviving dependent partners. 
The family should be organized and operated 
m accordance with business principles. Just 
like any other business enterprise, it should be 
afeguarded against financial impairment or 
bankruptcy through the loss of its strategic life 
value. 


A MErtHop oF SAVING 

Every family needs to be budgeted just like 
aly other business. Many of the items in the 
budget will relate to current expenditures. 
These need to be adjusted to allow reasonably 
for life insurance, which is just as essential to 
family well-being as food, shelter, clothing and 
education. An examination of numerous family 
hudgets shows that insurance and saving are 
almost invariably set down under separate 
items. For the overwhelming mass of families, 
| would combine the two under the one head- 
Life insurance, as already 
pointed out, represents a judicious combination 
{ protection with saving and investment. For 
the great mass of families—the 97 per cent—it 
‘hould be the only method of saving and in- 
‘etment during the formative years of pecu- 
tary development. It is best designed to enable 
the average family pilot to avoid, on the one 
‘and, the dangers that beset his resolution to 
‘ave and, on the other, the risks that attach to 
the investment of that which he may have suc- 
eeded in saving, 


ing of life insurance. 











Again, why should not parents realize that 
their life value will ultimately depreciate to 
zero, and that a life insurance sinking fund 
ought to be used to accumulate the funds neces- 
sary for support, following their retirement 
from active work, so as not to prove a burden 
to their children? Surely all parents, as a mat- 
ter of ordinary business sense, ought to follow 
this plan. Society ought to insist upon an ob- 
servance of this principle. Insurance against 
the hazard of premature death only is not suffi- 
cient. Protection against old age dependency 
is also an essential and high premium life in- 
surance, with its accumulating sinking fund ex- 
tending over the entire working period of life, 
is the surest and most business-like method for 
natural depreciation of the 
The day is not far distant 
when we shall teach that society should be so 


amortizing the 


human life value. 


organized through life insurance that the pres- 
generation will give the fullest 
That is 


ent working 
opportunities to the next generation. 
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Secretary, American Life Convention. 


He brought the 


greetings of that body to the Los Angeles meeting. 


have the coming generation, 
owing to unfortunate contingencies, burdened 


with the support of the present generation, is 


progress. To 


retrogression. 


BusINESs PARTNERSHIPS 
In business partnerships life insurance is, as 
useful for liquida- 
partnership value 


already explained, extremely 
tion The 
can be kept intact for the 


purposes. entire 
surviving partner, 
despite the withdrawal of the deceased part- 
The same situation also exists 
In the 
event of the income producing partner's death, 
the entire family estate can be kept intact for 
the survivors if adequate life insurance pro- 


ner’s interest. 
with reference to family partnerships. 


ceeds are available to meet taxes, expenses con- 
nected with the settlement of the estate, unpaid 


bills and debts, and, most important of all, 
the lost income-producing ability of the de- 
ceased. 


APPRAISAL CF LIFE VALUES 
Appraisal of the life value and its expression 


in a stated amount of insurance constitutes a 
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very practical inquiry. Most writers on the 
subject have confined themselves to one of two 
methods of valuation for purposes of life in- 
surance in the interest of ramily dependents. 
One makes the amount of insurance equal such 
a principal sum as will, upon investment at the 
current rate of interest, yield an income suffi- 
cient to replace the family’s share (i. e., ex- 
clusive of the insured’s own portion of self- 
support) in the earnings of the deceased. This 
method apparently presumes the perpetual con- 
tinuance of the suggested although 
there are many families which do not require 
the creation of a permanent capital fund. 

The other plan makes the amount of insur- 
ance equal such a principal sum as will, at the 
current rate of interest, yield to the family its 
share in the insured’s probable earnings, had 
he survived, for as many years as he might in 
any case have been expected to live. This sug- 
gestion, the accountant’s view that takes cog- 
nizance of the limited duration of man’s work- 
ing life, bases the insurea’s duty to leave to 
his family its share of his current earnings 
upon his expectancy of life. If the family’s 
share in the insured’s annual earnings is $4000, 
and if the insured is thirty-five years old with 
a life expectancy of thirty-one years, a prin- 
cipal sum of $62,368 would be required, at 5 
per cent interest, to produce the suggested in- 
come for the thirty-one years and be exhausted 
just at the expiration of that period. This plan 
provides for the liquidation of the capital fund, 
but is blind to the danger that the dependent 
beneficiary may long the stipulated 
period. The ideal arrangement for family pro- 
tection would seem to be such an amount of 
insurance, on the life income plan with an ade- 
quate number of instalments certain, as will 
guarantee an income for as long as it may be 
needed, equal to the family’s share in the earn- 
ings of the deceased. With such a guaranteed 
income, the life income plan would seem to meet 
the deficiency of either of the aforementioned 
methods. 

There is no intrinsic difference between busi- 
ness property and life value appraisals as re- 
gards difficulty. The first has had merely an 
earlier start in the process of formulation, 
owing to our past emphasis on property values, 
and therefore is more advanced. The scientific 
side of life value appraisals will also be devel- 
oped. In the field of property values we have 
witnessed the organization of concerns that 
specialize in appraisement work for taxation, 
credit, fire insurance, and other purposes. I 
am confident that the time ss near when we 
shall also have expert appraisers, both within 
and without the insurance business, to appraise 
life values in business for life insurance pur- 
poses, 


income, 


outlive 


A ConstrRuCTIVE EpuCcATIONAL PROGRAM 

Life insurance education has reached the 
stage, in most collegiate schools of business, of 
a single elementary course, usually for one term 
or less and rarely for a full academic year, 
and in only a few of the largest universities is 
there a graded series of coarses. With a few 
exceptions, no opportunity is afforded to fol- 
low the elementary course with further study 
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along systematic lines. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of a few institutions of learning, the 
great majority of students graduating from our 
collegiate schools of business do not elect to 
take a course in insurance. They, therefore, do 
not become acquainted with the economic signif- 
icance of life values in business and the far- 
reaching services of life insurance in relation 
thereto. As previously emphasized, our col- 
legiate texts in economics, corporation finance, 
private finance, industrial organization and 
management, investments, commercial credit, 
and taxation are based essentially on property 
values, and give little space to the functions 
of life insurance as they affect the economic 
side of family and business. This is not as it 
should be, because life insurance must be an 
integral part of all of these subjects if life 
values are to be recognized and accorded the 
scientific treatment—the application of the same 
principles—now extended to property values. 
“This matter,” as I have stated elsewhere, “is 
of supreme importance, since these texts con- 
stitute the source of economic training annually 
to thousands upon thousands of students be- 
fore they go back to their respective communi- 
ties, each to become a nucleus of influence, as 
teacher, editor, publicist, clergyman, lawyer, 
legislator, salesman and business man. Appre- 
ciation of life values and of life insurance in 
our economic affairs depends largely upon the 
education of our future community leaders.” 
It is therefore important that the texts, which 
serve as the medium for such education, should 
present a truer and better balanced picture of 
life insurance as an economic force than is now 
the case. 


ADVANCED LITERATURE 


The next stage in life insurance education 
will be the preparation of more advanced litera- 
ture, for use in our institutions of learning 
as well as in the field, which will go greatly be- 
yond any existing life insurance text in the 
emphasis placed upon the economic services 
rendered by this branch of underwriting. As 
I conceive it, this literature should comprise a 
series of detailed volumes in textbook form, 
devoted respectively to the relations of life in- 
surance to economics, to corporation finance, to 
credit, to saving and investment, to wills, trusts 
and estates, to taxation, and to education and 
philanthropy. 

The suggested literature will also furnish an 
opportunity for further systematic study to 
those who have had the benefit of an elementary 
course in life insurance. A life insurance sales- 
man needs to know more than the contents of 
the single course in life insurace which is 
usually offered. Nor should you, who have 
already established yourselves in the salesman- 
ship vocation, conclude that your days of study 
are over. If life insurance represents the ap- 
plied economic sciences to our life values, then 
there is a great deal to be learned. As sales- 
men you must continue to study your subject 
throughout your working life, if you want to 
keep abreast of the times in your service to 
your fellowmen. A single general text on life 
insurance should only whet the appetite for 
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more knowledge. Discontinuance of study 
means that you will soon cease to think, and 
that, in turn, means that you will cease to 
erow. Do not mislead yourselves with the 
idea that you are only dealing with the eco- 
nomic life value of others. You, too, have a 
life value to conserve and develop. This you 
can accomplish only through continued study 
and consistent work. 


Do Nort Limit Stupy 


And don’t forget that it is a mistake to limit 
your study to life insurance proper. Experi- 
ence has shown that proficiency in every lead- 
ing business vocation, aspiring to a scientific 
status, requires a knowledge of the leading 
business subjects now offered in our collegiate 
schools of business. The same is certainly true 
of life insurance. It reaches out to serve in all 
directions. It deals intimately with credit and 
requires of the practitioner a knowledge of 
banking and commercial credit. It is vital in 
the organization and operation of partnerships 
and corporations, and involves, for those who 
wish to serve best as life insurance counselors, 
a thorough knowledge of those subjects. It re- 
lates vitally to saving, investment, contractual 
relations of many kinds, wills and trusts, taxa- 
tion and philanthropy. A thorough knowledge 
of these subjects should therefore be possessed. 
In your efforts towards improving your life 
value through study, you should reach out into 
the various applied branches of business educa- 
tion, such as economics, finance, investments, 
credit, taxation, etc. They will give you ideas 
along economic lines that are readily adaptable 
to human life values, and ideas are your key 
to greater usefulness in your calling. The more 
you know about business, the better qualified 
you are to solve the business man’s problems. 


Tue Future OuTLook 


When the economic significance of life 
values, and the néed for their scientific treat- 
ment through insurance, become generally ap- 
preciated, life insurance will sell as readily as 
fire and marine insurance. Then life insurance 
will become the greatest financial business in 
the world. The immensity of the aggregate of 
human life values is bound to produce this re- 
sult. The sixty billions of dollars of life in- 
surance now on the books of American insurers 
will then seem small by way of comparison. 
“If every person in this country,” as I had 
occasion recently to say, “capitalized his life 
value for an amount eaual to only five years’ 
earning capacity—and what a small amount 
that is—we would have one hundred and fifty 
billions of life insurance to-day, or more than 
twice the amount now outstanding. If every 
person insured his life value only to the extent 
of one-half of his capitalized earning capacity, 
we should have between four and five hundred 
billions of life insurance.” Important as life 
insurance is to-day, its real progress is yet to 
come. Education is the key to that future prog- 
ress. The mission of life insurance is to bring 
certainty out of the greatest uncertainty con- 
fronting family and business life. It is the 
great economic factor of safety. 
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Herbert D. Ivey Describes Need for 
Protection on Business Executives 


BRAINS VS. INDEMNITY 


Vice-President of Citizens National Bank 
at Los Angeles Says Bankers Are 
Good Prospects 


One of the most interesting talks made be. 
fore the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in California was 
delivered by Herbert D. Ivey, vice-president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, 
The address pointed out the fact that bankers, 
because of their understanding of the need for 
protection of all kinds, and because of the 
money value of their work, as viewed from 
the standpoint of depositors, are good pros- 
pects for insurance protecting their lives in 
the interests of the bank. With regard to the 
banker’s of the need for safe. 
euards, Mr. Ivey said: 


realization 


3ankers realize that that which is entrusted 
to a bank’s care is sacred; it represents the ef- 
forts of persons in all walks of life—the street 
urchin, the widow, the minister, the laborer, 
the professional and business man—all gath- 
ered together in one reservoir, which, if prop- 
erly used, will serve the entire community, 
For the protection of these funds, banks build 
strong vaults, carry fire, theft, burglary, hold- 
up and fidelity insurance. The National Gov- 
ernment and the various states of the Union 
have with the strongest approval and untiring 
assistance of bankers themselves passed strict 
laws, all designed to protect the depositor and 
establish for him the maximum of safety. 


Banking, continued the speaker, is the pivot 
wheel of business. All commercial transac- 
tions depend upon the soundness of the credit 
behind them and that credit is generally rep- 
resented by collateral posted with banks or 
by loans negotiated at banking institutions. 
The character of the science of banking is 
such that a trained official is most valuable to 
his firm and consequently to the depositors 
who entrust their funds to his judgment. The 
life of such an executive is a tangible invest- 
ment which must be guarded. With reference 
to the making of loans and the basis upon 
which credit is given, the vice-president of the 
Citizens National Bank stated: 


The basis on which loans are made is some- 
times defined as character, capacity and cdl- 
lateral, but many factors enter into a problem 
of credit. Without chaarcter, of course, 10 
credit could exist. When an application for 
a loan is received, there comes into the minds 
of those who have the responsibility of saying 
“yes” or “no” to a few short, simple queries, 
but which nevertheless are the stepping stones 
into the middle chamber of the confidence an 
the coffers of any banker. The first of these 
is: ; 

“Is he a man upon whose word I can rely 

The second might be: Je 

“Ts his requirement for funds a legitimate 
business risk, and does his capital permit him 
to negotiate a loan of that size?” 

The third question might be: Be ‘ 

“Does he know his business and is his bus'- 


ness a benefit to the community?” 
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The opportunity for life underwriters to in- 
sure bankers and those prominentiy connected 
with banking institutions was indicated by Mr. 
Ivey, who quoted Phelps of Boston to the ef- 
fect that “while a bag of gold is no price for 
a head full of brains, it will work for human- 
ity after the head withers and dies.” In con- 
cluding, the speaker urged life insurance 
agents to solicit the boards of directors of 
banks and make them aware of the insurance 
interest they have in their officials. Upon this 
point Mr. Ivey made the following comments 
and gave the following advice: 


The longer I live and the more I see and 
know of business, business men and _ business 
concerns, the more certain I become that some 
one man dominates every successful concern. 
There are always others highly necessary, of 
course, perhaps with keener judgment, but 
some one man’s thoughts direct the policy of 
the institution. That some one man has the 
respect of the trade and the confidence of his 
bankers. That some one man, in the eyes of 
his firm’s customers places “service above 
self.” He has character; he has capacity; he 
knows his business. He “does as he would be 
done by.” His reward is not merely salary 
or dividends, but that he can do something 
worthily and well. He seldom needs collateral 
—he has ability. 

_That is the man, gentlemen of the Life 
Underwriters Fraternity, you should seek out 
in every business concern, and after finding 
him you could perform a most valuable service 
to that concern and incidentally to all those 
who deal with it if you would convince his 
board of directors that they should protect 
themselves and assure the continuous progress 
of their business by taking out a policy of in- 
surance—some BRAINS INDEMNITY, if 
you please—against the time when this some 
one man will have taken the ride “from whose 
bourne no traveler returneth,”’ and his succes- 
sor will attempt to procure for himself the 
same kindly thoughts of his fellow men that 
this some one man had. 





Peoples Life Appoints A. E. Sullivan 


The Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, has appointed A. E. Sullivan pi 
superintendent of agencies at Indianapolis, and 
he will establish his headquarters there ha the 
near future. Mr. Sullivan is a practical 
trainer of field men, having had six years’ ex- 
perience in agency work and having can- 
vassed for business himself during much of 
that time. It is expected that under his 
guidance the interests of the Peoples Life 
will be rapidly advanced in Indiana. 

This company is having an exceptionally 
good year from the standpoint of business 
written, and the first six months of 1924 show 
an increase of four hundred and fifty per 
cent over the same period during 1923. 





Ontario Equitable Writes $552,000 in June 

The Ontario Equitable Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, Waterloo, Canada, has is- 
+ a total of $552,000 in insurance during 

€ month of June. This is a slight decrease 
from the amount written during June of last 
year, but the company is satisfied with its 
Progress thus far and has planned an active 
campaign for the coming months. The total 
of business written up to June 30 of this year 
18 $3,934,754. 
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MANAGERS MEET 





Discuss Problems of Agency Training 





WINSLOW RUSSELL IS LEADER 





Question of Proper Supervision Brings 
Out Many Interesting Points 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 24.—At the meeting 
of the National Association at Chicago one 
year ago, a part of the program was an agency 
managers’ meeting. The meeting was led by 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 
The session was the most successful part of the 
program at that meeting and was for that 
reason repeated at Los Angeles, at a session 
held Wednesday evening at the Pacific Mutual 
Life auditorium. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 

With a few opening remarks, Mr. Russell 
introduced C. C. Day of Oklahoma, who was 
selected to lead the discussion of the proposi- 
tion as to whether or not a new agent should 
be allowed to go into the field without per- 
sonal supervision. He divided the subject into 
two parts, one referring to city men and one 
to less unsophisticated men. He turned the 
first part over to a gentleman of Seattle, who 
immediately said that his advices were that it 
depends on the man. Weak men, of course, 
need assistance, but otherwise a preliminary 
training of thirty days or more should prove 
sufficient. A man with previous sales experience 
should certainly be sent out alone. 


TRAINING AGENTS 


Mr. Day, taking the platform again, stated 
it as being his view that a new man in the busi- 
ness is very likely to have the same conception 
of life insurance as is ordinarily held by a 
layman. To overcome this a training period 
of two weeks is required of each man entering 
his agency. He is then sent out for another 
two-week period alone, when a supervisor is 
assigned him for three weeks. After that a 
supervisor is sent intermittently until his work 
shows that he is capable of working alone. 

He read a letter from one of his men follow- 
ing the first week of supervision. This showed 
that the man had been carried safely over the 
first period of depression following his maiden 
soliciting and had evidently come to a frame 
of mind which made him very pliable. 

J. E. Williams of Seattle opened the subject 
“How to Teach a New Agent to Find Pros- 
pects.” He called on A. M. Anderson of Los 
Angeles, who said that to his mind the first 
and most important thing is to teach a new 
man some sort of a system. For instance, if 
the new man has been in some other business 
he should be taught to look among the men of 
that business first. 

George Jacobs, agency inspector of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, pointed out that if 
properly instilled with self-respect, an agent 
will be greatly helped. Three ways of select- 
ing prospects are used—one from newspapers, 
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using names in stories of deaths, marriages, 
school notices, etc.; second, the endless chain 
method that is getting new names for each 
prospect called on; third, centers of influences 
that is, a group of personal friends from whom 
strong backing can be obtained. 

In closing, Mr. Williams referred to the 
direct mail advertising plan, which is used in 
his office successfully, getting an average of 
22 per cent. This service is offered to every 
new man on the condition ziat he co-operate 
closely. Because of the success that he has 
had, Mr. Williams is a strong advocate of this 
plan. 

Mr. Russell pointed out that in Hartford an 
investigation showed conclusively that only a 
comparatively small group of men are solicited 
and that his company was able to place twelve 
men in Hartford and in a city seemingly over- 
run with licensed rate-book carriers, made 
them successes by getting them outside that 
circle through mail campaigns. 

Mr. Estes of St. Louis had a plan to guar- 
antee debts through ordinary life policies and 
has been very successful that way. 

E. A. Woods stated that it had been his 
experience that the school graduates have never 
come to him for prospects; in fact, had turned 
down offers from the offices to help them in 
that respect. 

W. B. O’Connor of San Francisco took up 
at this point the question of the work of the 
supervisors with the agents. 

Mr. Murman, also of San Francisco, pointed 
out some of the objectives of the. supervisor, 
pointing out particularly that many times the 
agent is so filled with optimistic talk that his 
first disappointment overshadows it all and he 
becomes thoroughly discouraged. He should be 
shown the difficulties as well as the high lights, 
so that he goes out with a well-balanced mind, 
ready for anything at all. 


FreLtp SUPERVISORS 


Fred S. Tripp of Oakland spoke about the 
work of the supervisor in the field. The plan 
of the Ben Shapro agency, as outlined by him, 
is to first show the agent how, then go with 
him, letting him make the approach only. His 
work he criticized in a kindly way and a care- 
ful analysis made of it. This is continued until 
the agents are able to carry out properly all 
the steps of the sale, including the close. The 
work is carried on systematically and every 
care is taken to preserve the confidence of the 
new agent in his supervisor. This is accom- 
plished by very careful attention to detail. 

Mr. O’Connor, in summing up, was of the 
opinion that the supervisor is to keep the agent 
on the job and to develop what talents he shows 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Digressing for a moment from the program, 
Mr. Russell called upon Paul Clark, home office 
general agent of the John Hancock at Boston, 
to tell something of how the methods outlined 
can be applied to new general agencies. He 
accomplishes it by organizations within his 
agency. One of the most important of these 
is ine called the “Old Guard,” composed of the 
oldest and most trusted agents. So far he has 
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five members. The affairs of the agency and 
the problems of the men are confidentially dis- 
cussed at its meeting, with excellent results. 

The last subject dealt with co-operation be- 
tween agents and was discussed by Ben Shapro 
of Oakland. He gets co-operation by making 
it profitable to both parties, splitting the com- 
mission between the agent and the supervisor. 
Co-operation is encouraged in every way. One 
plan is for an agent never to bring a case to 
a definite negative but always to leave a case 
open and put an expert on the job rather than 
let it go. 


DrirEcTING THE NEw AGENT 
In closing the discussion, Mr. Russell made 
the following remarks: 


A great Niagara power company has recently 
published a bocklet entitled “Six Million Wild 
Horses.” In describing the development ot 
water power the writer brings out the interest- 
ing fact that in 1757 a French fur trader dug 
a little circular ditch just above the American 
Falls and with a six-foot fall he ran a saw mill 
that may have used twenty horsepower. The 
significant thing about the story is that for 
nearly a hundred years twenty horsepower 
seemed to satisfy, while six million horsepower 
was there ready to be harnessed. 

Life insurance sales possibilities compared 
with present and past accomplishment, great as 
they can be made to appear, compare in many 
ways to the difference between twenty horse- 
power and six million. The satisfaction which 
fifty or sixty billions of coverage gives us, com- 
pared with the potential six or seven hundred 
uncovered billions, and the continuance of old- 
time methods of advising the great American 
public of its needs, should give all real life un- 
derwriters great concern. The harnessing of 
the unused power in home office, branch office 
and agency field can be accomplished only 
through combined study and the application of 
sound principles and practice in the underwrit- 
ing field, in place of some of the methods which 
competition has forced upon us. The near 
revolution in sales methods which has taken 
piace in the last decade shows that the harness- 
ing process is going on. Ten years ago selec- 
tion, training and supervision were terms sel- 
dom used. Now the beacon lights in the chan- 
nel of pre-selection are beginning to mark out 
a course which will save the policyholders of 
the future many millions of hard-earned dol- 
lars, which in turn can be pyramided into addi- 
tional protection through the new type of in- 
surance counselor. 

Through the intensive study of the past 
decade we have all come to find that we might 
very well have reversed the order of selection, 
training and supervision so that supervision 
should stand first and foremost. Experience 
shows clearly that a salesman who is selected 
after passing all human tests that can be 
devised, and who then is given every possible 
kind of book training, may soon join the host 
in the turnover column because of the in- 
adequacy of needful and simple remedies which 
only responsible supervision can supply. 


MANAGEMENT 

It is timely, therefore, that an entire session 
should be given to the keystone of the arch of 
our great bridge of protection. This keystone 
is “Management.” Proper management means 
adequate supervision. The overwhelming arrny 
of life insurance salesmen who have gone down 
the road called “Turnover” were starved in 
many cases because we in the home office dele- 
gated responsibility for supervision to men who 
had little but the title of “manager” and who 
were possessed of a wholesome desire, but were 
forced to use expedient methods instead of em- 


ploying themselves to the task of building men 
who could stay in the business because they 
were happy and prosperous. 

Time will not permit the discussion of many 
other phases of successful supervision. Whether 
or not an agent should be permitted to begin 
soliciting alone; whether or not he should do 
joint work; how he should find good prospects, 
and the way to employ an assistant or super- 
visor in those agencies which are large enough 
for such a man, depends largely upon the time 
and interview factor. A considerable study of 
the wastage that is going on in agency develop- 
ment work will reveal that the key to losses 
in man power is to be found in the time con- 
trol, for until men can be shown that they can 
sell with less resistance, which means a large 
reduction in the cost per interview, they will 
not long stay in the business. 

Real management will soon provide remedies 
which will place our business in a group of 
American industries where sales turnover expe- 
r‘ence will be sought by every other enterprise. 
We can if we will develop an unbelievable 





CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 


The trophy given by him for increased membership 
was this year won by the Los Angeles Association 


degree of unused man power that will close 
more quickly the growing gap between business 
in force and coverable human values. 


Empire Mutual Life Enters Texas 

AusTIN, TEX., July 28.—License to do busi- 
ness in Texas was granted by the State De- 
partment of Insurance to the Empire Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
Although designated as a mutual, the company 
has a capital stock of $100,000. This company 
recently reinsured the business of the Empire 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Tex. The Kansas City company will maintain 
headquarters in Texas at Dallas. 


Breiby’s Book 

William Breiby, F. A. S., of the widely- 
known firm of Fackler, Fackler & Breiby, con- 
sulting actuaries, has written a book entitled 
the Essence of Life Insurance, which is pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. 

Mr. Breiby’s aim is to prove to the agent 
that complete confidence in life insurance is 
fully warranted and that the basis upon which 
it rests is scientifically sound. 
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APPROACH STUDIED 


Third Daily Session of Convention 
Big Success 


JOHN HENRY RUSSELL LEADS 





Presidents’ Contest Won by W. G. Mur- 
ray; C. D. Dahonney Second 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, Cat., july 24.—The only ses- 
sion of the convention having to do directly 
with salesmanship was that of Thursday morn- 
ing, at which the appreach was studied unde 
the leadership of John Henry Russell, secre- 
tary of the association and chairman for the 
morning. 

Essential to the sucezss of the approach was 
the first subdivision @f the tcpic, which was 
discussed by J. B. Duryea of San Francisca, 
The first essential, he found, was to overcome, 
especially with a new man, the fear of en- 
countering a new prospect. Another essential 
is a natural attitude in the presence of the 
prospect. Mr. Duryea recited as an example 
of this a rather extraordiaacv experience he 
had with a salesman who had a_ hackneyed 
system so thoroughly pounded into him that 
he was totally unable to be natural. 


GETTING ATTENTION 

In getting the prospect's attention, care must 
be taken to keep it, once secured. It is only 
a moment to moment propositicn, so sell him 
life insurance for one need at a time and cover 
other needs afterward. Action is obtained 
by getting one thought in a man’s mind and 
keeping it there. 

In discussing the planning of the apprcach 
a specific case was outlined on the program, 
all necessary details be‘ng given as follows: 

Prospect: W. R. O’Brien, hardware mer- 
chant; born January 31, 1884. 

Family: Married; his wife has some mears 
of her own. Three children—George H, 
aged 16, preparing for Notre Dame Coilege, 
which his father attended; father hopes he 
will enter his business and some day succeed 
him. Susan F., age 13, at school; rather frail 
in health. William R., Jr., age 2, his father’s 
favorite; his mother, aged 74, lives with 
family. 

Business: Mr. O’Brien is a member of the 
firm of O’Brien & Rock:well, a partnership 
rated at $25,000. ‘The firm has just purchased 
ground upon which to erect a warehouse at a 
cost of $6000, borrowed from the bank on the 
firm’s note endorsed by the individual members. 
The proposed warehouse will cost $11,000, in- 
culding railroad siding. 

Social: Mr. O’Brien is active in Boy Scout 
work. He is president and campaign director 
of the proposed new St. Mary’s Hospital; also 
president of local country club and an ardent 
golfer. 

His wife is interested in the endowment 
campaign for Trinity College, her Alma 
Mater. 

Life Insurance: Mr. O’Brien has $3000 of 
life insurance in your company, besides $8000 
in other companies—$6o00 being payable to 
his wife and the balance to his estate in 4 
lump sum. 

Finances : 
about $8000. 
mortgaged for $3000. 


His net income last year was 
They own their home, which 1S 
His net worth, besides 
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PAUL A. CLARK 


Third Vice-President, National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


his interest in the business and in the home, is 
$12,000, consisting of miscellaneous stocks and 
bonds. His present investment program is to 
put about $2000 a year into good securities. 


Tue Discussion 

With R. H. Mouser of Oakland taking the 
part of Mr. O’Brien, the discussion was 
started by R. R. Roberts of Los Angeles. 
Paul Roberts of San Francisco thought the 
outstanding idea was that O’Brien had not 
been sold the insurance idea. He believed that 
some instance of a need for insurance, be- 
cause of unexpected business turns, should be 
used to gain his immediate attention, especially 
a story relating to heavy losses because of 
personal endorsement of a note. 

Several schemes were advanced to get the 
man’s attention, after which the analysis of 
the needs of the case was made. Another 
speaker found that the fact that his business 
is a partnership develops the largest and most 
clear-cut need, and that a plan should be de- 
veloped to make it certain that his son will be 
assured of the continuation of the business and 
a proper place therein for his son. 

Sam McCurdy of Los Angeles closed the 
discussion of the subject. 


PRESIDENT’s CONTEST 

The president’s contest, led by ex-President 
Orville Thorp, was based on actual demon- 
strated approach to Mr. O’Brien, which was 
discussed above. 

The contest was won by W. G. Murray, 
second being C. D. Dahonney and third Mr. 
Burns. The first prize was $15.00 in gold, 
second $10.00 in gold and third $5.00 in gold. 

W. G. Sykes of Kansas City criticized the 
various approaches in a short talk. 

The educational program was completed with 
an address from Miss Marguerite Seaver, who 
Tepresented Miss Alice Lakey, chairman of 
the insurance sub-committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She told of 
the work done to interest club women in life 
Insurance and was promised the support of the 
association, 
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RECORD OF GEORGE E. LACKEY 





Some Glimpses of the Man Who Presided at Los Angeles 





INSURANCE EXPERIENCE COVERS MANY LINES 





Served Bureau of War Risk at Washington—Spends Vacations Attending Life 
Conventions 


As compelling as the sound of a bugle to a 
soldier was the call of life insurance in mould- 
ing the career of George E. Lackey, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance company in Oklahoma and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and presiding officer at its annual 
convention in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Lackey’s lot was cast as a lawyer, and 
all during his early life his goal was set 
towards this end. Spending night after night, 
after a hard day’s work, studying to attain the 
legal profession, he entered the business of 
life insurance two days after he had been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Kentucky. 


Earty TRIALS 

It was in the Blue Grass State that Mr. 
Lackey was born, near Hopkinsville, a small 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, on November 18, 
1888. At the age of sixteen he was graduated 
from the high school at Pembroke, a near-by 
city, the proud possessor of a scholarship en- 
titling him to one year’s course at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Then came the turning 
point in the young man’s life. Due to the 
death of his mother, he was obliged to fore- 
go the opportunity of higher education and 
get down to work. He began in a position, 
which was little more than that of an cffice 
boy, at the bank of Pembroke. Struggling 
with work not much to his liking, he grad- 
ually advanced until, at the age of twenty- 
one, he received an appointment as deputy 
clerk in the circuit court cf Christian county, 
at a salary of $100 a year. 

Through the six years of his service here, 
the youthful deputy worked with the crim- 
inal, common law and equity courts, record- 
ing all court orders in long hand, often writ- 
ing as many as 35 pages of legal paper in 
one day. Faithful to an ambition cherished 
since early boyhood, he never failed to devote 
a certain amount of time every night to read- 
ing law. 

He first felt the call of life insurance when, 
in connection with his work, his attention was 
arrested by the manner in which estates were 
handled, often to the detriment of the right- 
ful heirs. He then made a part-time contract 
with the Mutual Life of New York, and filled 
his leisure hours by working up a clientele. 
In tors, he changed to a part-time contract 
with the Massachusetts Mutual, which, al- 
though not realized by him at the time, an- 
chored him irrevocably to the business of life 
insurance. 

How He Became AN AGENT 

When he was admitted to the bar in his 
home State, Mr. Lackey was confronted with 
the necessity for making a decision among 
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three possibilities: entering the legal profes- 
sion, for which he had worked for many years, 
accepting a position as assistant cashier of the 
Planters Bank and Trust company at $100 a 
month, or acting as local agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

“Well, sir, I am going into life insurance,” 
announced the youth in giving his reply to 
the president of the bank which wanted his 
services. 

“Boy, don’t you know that is the hardest 
game in the world?” said this official. “Why, 
when you go into a prospect’s office to talk life 
insurance, don’t you know that he ducks out 
the back door?” 

In the face of this discouragement, George 
E. Lackey plunged into the game with a de- 
termination to win, if study and close appli- 
cation could do it. Since that time he has re- 
mained with the Massachusetts Life except 
for a few years when he served in the army 





GEORGE E. LACKEY 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


First Vice-President, 


during the war. The following extracts from 
an article published in the Radiator, the offi- 
cial bulletin of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
the time of his entry into the service will best 
express the esteem in which he was held: 

When some of the most efficient represent- 
atives we had informed us they preferred to 
work for Uncle Sam than for the Massachus- 
etts Mutual, there was nothing to do but be 
glad that America was to have these splendid 
fellows to help do her great work. Among 
them was one that we all know and liked, 
one for whom everyone predicted a big fu- 
ture as an underwriter, a young man out in 
the Louisville agency—George E. Lackey. He 
had done such good work that when he left 
in December, 1917, every one was conscious 
that a gap had been left in the agency that 
would be hard to fill. 

Since leaving the company, Mr. Lackey did 
much for the cause of life insurance. Eight 
months he served in the bureau of War Risk 
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Insurance at Washington, having received an 
appointment from the Secretary of Treasury. 
Because of his legal and insurance experience, 
he became a member of the Review board of 
the Compensation and Insurance Claims divi- 
sion. As one of the nine members of this 
board, which passed finally on all claims, Mr. 
Lackey reviewed and paid as much as $500,000 
in a single day, over his own signature. 

After this valuable experience, he went 
through the officers’ training school and was 
commissioned first lieutenant. He was then 
assigned to Camp Shelby, Miss., as insurance 
officer, handling the work of the 1o1 Division 
and insuring hundreds of men each day. At 
the time of the influenza epidemic, he had the 
unpleasant duty of insuring more than 900 
men who were confined to the hospital with 
the disease. After the signing of the armis- 
tice, he was transferred ts Camp Upton, N. Y., 
for insurance conservation work. 


Wuat His CoMMANDANT SAID 


No better conception could be given of Mr. 
Lackey and his work than the tribute paid by 
his commandant when he applied for his re- 
lease from the army. This officer, in reply 
to Mr. Lackey’s request for a discharge from 
his duties, wrote: 

In accordance with your request, orders 
have been issued authorizing your discharge 
from the service, but before your separation 
from the army, I wish to express my most 
sincere and grateful appreciation for the most 
valuable services you have rendered in con- 
nection with the War Risk Insurance Act. 

I regret exceedingly that you find it neces- 
sary to request your discharge, as it will be 
quite difficult to find one who can perform 
your duties in the same satisfactory manner 
as you have. The manner in which the in- 
surance work has been conducted at Camp Up- 
ton has been all that could be desired by this 
office, and, as you know, Camp Upton was 
selected to use as a school for the training of 
insurance officers on account of the efficient 
manner in which this work was conducted 
there. 


Vast INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


For six months in 1919, Lieutenant Lackey 
lectured to large groups of men as they were 
being discharged from the army, often ad- 
dressing from 200 to 300 at one lecture, and 
giving from one to seven lectures a day. “It 
is not often that one man will come to hear 
about life insurance,’ he laughingly declared, 
“and when they came by the hundreds it al- 
most took my breath away.” 

Upon his discharge from the army Mr. 
Lackey was given his present position as gen- 
eral agent for Oklahoma for the Massachu- 
setts Life. Since that time he has built the 
agency from $400,000 to the two and a half 
million production class, and has led the the 
agency in personal production for the past five 


years. His selling force has increased fom 
two to thirty solicitors. Personally, he 
specializes in annuities and encourages his 


agency to emphasize all forms of deferred an- 
nuities and corporation and partnership insur- 
ance. 

He is always alert when civic betterment is 
involved, and is active in all insurance organi- 
zation activities. He served as president of 
the Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers for one year, and was recently re- 
elected national committeeman for a_ third 
term. 


He was voted to the office of vice-president 
of the National Association at the convertion 
last year, in Chicago. In 1922, he married 
Miss Helen Hurt of Paris, Tex., and has es- 
tablished a home in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Lackey is a life insurance man from 
the heart, and is always on the job. When 
asked how he spends his annual vacations, he 
answered: “I attend life insurance conven- 
tions, of course.” 


WELCOME FROM AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 
Thomas W. Blackburn Represents Com- 
pany Organization at Meeting of 
Life Underwriters 
Los ANGELES, CAL., July 24—Thomas W. 
Blackburn, secretary of the American Life Con- 
vention, was introduced for a few moments at 
the Thursday morning session, as representing 
J. B. Reynolds, president of that organization, 
who was detained at home because of the open- 
ing of that company’s new building. 
Mr. Blackburn spoke for a while about the 
modern educational movements, voicing it as 
his opinion that no one can succeed as a sales- 


man without some innate ability. He cited, as 
examples, cases coming under his own per- 
sonal supervision in which men had proven 
themselves wonderful salesmen who had not 
the least smattering of education, and again 
highly educated men who were unable to self 
at all. Nevertheless, he said, given any selling 
ability at all, a man could greatly increase his 
earning capacity by education in his line, and 
for that reason he had become a strong be. 
liever in the life insurance schools which are 
now springing up all over the country, 

Mr. Blackburn also pointed out that without 
industry all other qualifications were useless to 
a man, especially in the life insurance business, 
where it has been conclusively shown that the 
amount done is what brings success, 


Union Life Convention 

The first annual convention of the Union 
Life Insurance Company of Rogers, Ark., was 
held recently in its home office. More than 
one hundred bankers and insurance men from 
various parts of the State attended the con- 
vention, and arrangements were made by Elmo 
E. Walker, general manager of the company, 
and head of the entertainment committee. 
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SOMETHING BRAND NEW FOR THE LIFE AGENT 





INSURANCE FABLES 
For the Man in the Street 


and 


For Life Underwriters 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Kindly humor ‘‘puts over” many arguments which would otherwise fail; and truth, 
spoken in jest, is often more effective than serious discussion. 


In these two new books, William Alexander, the noted educational writer and secretary 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, has set down original and 
convincing reasons for taking out life insurance and keeping it in force. 
story is told in such a clear, instructive manner that the moral is at once apparent. ; 


Fables for the Man in the Street carry their messages to the prospect in a fashion he 
They are clever and vastly entertaining and, at the same time, neglect 
no opportunity for emphasizing the benefits of life insurance. 
by a route otherwise impossible, and his attention is concentrated and held in favor of the 
life insurance agent and the policies he has to offer. 
the wife and children as well as other members of the prospect’s family, thus frequently 
exerting an influence in quarters which the agent himself could not approach and often 
selling the idea of life insurance while the head of the house is away. 


Fables for Life Underwriters, by inference, teach the agent what to avoid in talking 
with the prospect as well as what points to lay stress on. 
sales ammunition with which to score a hit, and are of equal value to the new agent and 
Their amusing language takes the sting out ofthe sound advice 


The first booklet entitled, ‘‘Fables for the Man in the Street”, is already off press and 
the second, called ‘‘Fables for Life Underwriters,” will shortly be published. This 
latter book is intended for the instruction of the agent. 
agent and the prospect to “laugh and learn.’ 


PRICES 
Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street. 
Insurance’ Fables for Life Underwriters. 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 


Each whimsical 


The prospect is reached 


In addition, the Fables will interest 


They also furnish pertinent 


These Fables compel both the 
They should be in the hands of evervone. 


Single Copy, $.50 
Single copy, $1.00 


New York 
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CONDUCTS MORNING 
MEETING 





Ben Shapro Stages Unique Session 
on Wednesday 





LIFE INCOME INSURANCE TOPIC 





Edward A. Woods Takes Part—Actual 
Cases Discussed 
[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 23.—One of the 
largest agencies on the Pacific Coast is that of 
Ben L. Shapro, general agent of the Equitable 
Life of the United States at Oakland, Cal. 
Mr. Shapro’s men never work on Monday 
morning, being required to attend the agency 
meeting. These meetings have become so 
famous that Mr. Shapro was asked to dupli- 
cate one of them for the benefit of the Na- 
tion Association. For this purpose he brought 
some seventy-five men from his agency, who 
were grouped in a body in front of the plat- 
form. The subject for discussion at the meet- 
ing was life income insurance. 

After a bit of singing and cheering, Mr. 
Shapro turned the meeting over to R. H. 
Mouser, assistant manager. Following a few 
moments’ preliminary talk he appointed a time- 
keeper for the speakers, two minutes each being 
allotted. The guest of the day was Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh, who was introduced 
as the best known and best loved man in the 
life insurance business. Mr. Woods gave from 
his experience a number of cases, actual and 
recent, where estates have been dissipated and 
where life income insurance could have helped. 
A verbatim report of his talk follows: 


Epwarp A Woops on INCOME POoLiIcIEs 


Some one has said that it takes about fifteen 
years to get an idea into the medical profes- 
sion. And if you have a serious operation to 
perform get the most skilled surgeon—result, 
the latest in surgery. About fifteen years 
after that time every other doctor knows it. 
Some one also has said that ninety-eight per 
cent of the people never get an idea the first 
time. Life income insurance is an idea twenty 
or thirty years old, and most of the people in 
this audience haven’t got the idea yet. 

How many people in this audience carry life 
income insurance on their own life? Two- 
thirds of the audience don’t carry it them- 
selves. How do you expect to seil it if you 
don’t believe in it yourself? And you people 
that believe in life income insurance carry 
life income insurance. If you don’t carry it 
yourself you can’t sell it to other people. 

Life income insurance comprises about ten 
Per cent of the insurance written today. 
Ninety per cent of the life insurance written 
by people just like you is in lump sum. Cash 
Msurance is a half-time job. It doesn’t do its 
work. Life income is practical. 

Did you ever know of a pension system or 
a form of group insurance where the money 
was paid cash down? Doesn’t every employer, 
everyone that provides a pension: system, pro- 
vide those payments to be paid monthly? 

How many men have died, rich men, and 
left, as James P. Morgan did, every cent that 
Went to the family, particularly to wife and 
daughter, not in any other way than life in- 
come? J. P. Morgan left twelve women 
Money. In every case he tied that cash up. 
Who is J. P. Morgan? Here is a man whose 


wife and daughter are experienced in business. 
Mrs. J. P. Morgan was herself a woman who 
inherited wealth. Her father was a banker. 
She was shielded by a careful system of 
finances. J. P. Morgan was a_ wonderful 
banker. When he came to leaving money to 
his wife and daughter, did he leave it to them 
in cash, as most you men are writing your in- 
surance? I am talking about J. P. Morgan. 
He tied his money up. He left his wife and 
son, J. P. Morgan, Jr., one of the most ex- 
perienced bankers in the world—thought it 
wasn’t safe to trust a principal sum to his 
family. I know person after person to illus- 
trate that same plan—men of wide experience 
who have had large sums to leave and still 
have enough left. Those people do their job 
better than you and I do. 

How does the government meet this forty 
million dollar life insurance which was taken 
during the war? 

Now there is one interesting thing about life 
income insurance. It is not only easy to write 
insurance on the life income benefit, but as a 
matter of service it is mighty fine, my friends, 
when the thing that is right to do is the thing 
that pays to do. But in writing income in- 
surance you write insurance as well in larger 
amounts if you write life income insurance 

Now, whén you are talking to a man about 
providing for his wife you are talking in 


Old Friends Met at the Convention 





“Hello There!’’ 


terms he will understand when you talk in so 
much a month. Don’t talk in a language a 
man has to translate into something else. 

I remember a common miner that we paid 
a $1000 cash policy to his wife. Eight hun- 
dred dollars of the money bought a piano. 
She never saw $1000 in all her life and all her 
life had wanted a piano. Do all you people 
spend your money wisely who laugh at her? | 

The first group death claim we ever paid 
we paid a woman $32.47 on a group payment, 
and she at that time was washing in a tub. 
Sounds like a typical story. And she said she 
had never seen $32.47 at one time in her life, 
and she was washing to pay her husband’s 
funeral bill! 

The point is—you have got no business to 
put a woman in that business. When you 
think that the Canadian Government officials 
say that twenty-nine people out of thirty who 
have money lose it before they die—one per- 
son out of twenty-nine sticks with money and 
twenty-nine out of thirty lose it before they 
die. 

Now, my friends, I have a mother eighty- 
seven years old. The thought of her losing 
the money that she once had at that age is 
ghastly. I don’t like to lose money myself— 
never been very fond of it. No young man of 
twenty or thirty wants to lose money, but does 
anybody, particularly a woman sixty or 
seventy or seventy-five years old, like to lose 
money. And haven’t you seen the case of 
women of age and years that were simply run- 
ning a race with death wondering whether their 
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principal will outlast their life? Do you sup- 
pose I would like to see my mother with the 
money she has to live on run out and hope she 
will die before that time? 

One of the pleasant group stories related by 
is as follows: It was my duty to go 
up and tell an old woman eighty-three years 
old her son had been drowned. It wasn’t a 
pleasant job to tell this aged mother of the 
death of her only son and support. She said, 
where will I get the money to bury my son? 
I said that she was going to get her son’s sal- 
ary paid her and $200 to bury him. That part 
of her trouble was relieved. She died the 
Sunday morning the day after I saw. her. 
She never saw a penny of that money—and 
he said the relief of knowing that aged 
woman’s last night was not one of suffering. 

Now, do you want the beneficiary of your 
policy put in that position? 

Do you know that there are 488 civil war 
widows today at the age of ninety years and 
older and 3909 at the age of eighty-five draw- 
ing government pensions? Four hundred and 
eighty-eight survivors of the civil war of sixty 
years ago. Do you want those people to run 
out of money? And yet your people are selling 
the bulk of your policies on the life in place 
of the life income insurance. 





TALKING THE Prospect’s LANGUAGE 


You get your prospect to teli you how much 
it will take to provide for the wife to live on. 
Try it on yourself. What is the minimum 
that it will take your family to live on when 
you die? So much rent, so much food, etc. 
You talk to the man about buying two, five or 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of insurance. He 
says, “Think I am going to leave my wife 
$10,000? My wife has never had one-tenth 
of that in all her life”’ How can your wife 
live on $10.00 a week, you ask your man. Don’t 
you see you are talking the language the man 
can understand? And you have that man talk- 
ing himself right into a life income policy. I 
have had men talk to me very proudly of the 
fact that they were leaving $1000 to their wife. 
But when you talk $1.00 a week, you are not 
only selling the policy easier but you are sell- 
ing a faster and larger policy. The life in- 
come policy averages far larger than the $1000 
average for policy. Sixty million people carry 
an average of $1000, and it takes five or six 
hundred dollars to bury a man decently. Any 
company will tell you that the average value 
of a life income policy is very much larger. 

Why don’t you, when it is service to your 
clients and your own itnerest, sell the policy 
fitted for them? Life insurance salesmanship 
has been teaching that the. only ethical basis 
is to supply needs. You are directly applying 
that principle in life income insurance. You 
can sell a man a policy for five thousand; when 
you start figuring the income that man’s wife 
is going to require you are selling your life 
insurance on the ethical and effective basis. 
ing thing to do. If you simply try to give ser- 
vice you can’t possibly escape the reward. If 
you simply try to render service you can’t 
escape the reward. 

Gary said to a board of directors: this is the 
right thing to do, and if you will just give it 
time I will make it pay. The right thing is 
the paying thing. You can’t possibly make it 
vour real and sincere motive to render real 
service and not in the long run make it pay. 

I am going to give a few cases where life 
insurance, lack of life incomes, illustrates the 
For, friends, the right thing to do is the pay- 
whole position. Isn't it the square deal to sell 
a man the right kind of policy for his needs? 
What would you think of an architect that 
built a home that didn’t suit your needs? Of 
a doctor that gave you medicine that didn’t 
cure you? You and I can’t make life under- 
writing a profession by talking about it. 

Do you recall the case of Dr. Gould, 





Life Insurance 


where he left his wife one-half million dol- 
lars of life insurance and half a million of 
some other property, and inside of about a 
year she died in a hospital in Boston dis- 
tracted, worried and killed by the losing of 
that money? What was the trouble? Whose 
blame was it? A million dollars, and inside 
of a year that is gone. Asked if he could go 
down and look at her safe deposit box. She 
took out $67,000 of worthless securities—all 


she had. Inside of four months committed 
suicide. 
Mrs. B. of Cincinnati died and left $1365 


of real money in securities, and she left $45,- 
296 shares of stock that was worthless. __ 

Some years ago Charles Pifer of Pitts- 
burgh, a laundryman, took out $450,000 of life 
insurance. Fine residence. His laundry in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh paying an income 
Mrs. Pifer had a policy with our company for 
$100,000 that gave her the option of taking 
so much a year. She took half of that policy 
in cash and bought bonds. Inside of a year 
she cashed that bond, and a few years after 
I talked with Mrs. Pifer, and she is working 
as an employee in her husband’s laundry. 
Whose fault is it? The people ought to have 
advised her. I will say at that time we didn’t 
have the income life policy. 

Fred W. Heron of San Francisco, general 
agent of the Fidelity Mutual Life, following 
many other interesting speakers who gave a 
number of cases, took the floor for a few 
minutes. His talk, which follows, was full 
of excellent ideas: 


Frep W. Heron’s TALK 


I am known where I travel up and down 
the Pacific Coast as an income hound. I am. 
I have been selling the stuff for over twenty 
years. Long before we had income insurance 
I would sell a man a 25-year endowment pay- 
able in instalments. The result is that the 
business we are producing over seventy per 
cent is on the income plan, and the average 
premium net business in our office is $40. I put 
an advertisement in the San Francisco papers 
that read like this—‘‘I will pay $50 cash to any- 
one who will bring me the names of fifty people 
residing in San Francisco sixty-five years of 
age, pensioners excepted, who are not dependent 
on others for support. Bring them on!’’ Name 
your own city. Figure it out. Nobody replied 
to the ad. I hope the day will come, and it will 
come, ladies and gentlemen, when the instalment 
feature of a life insurance policy is printed on 
the face of the policy and not on the back. I 
hope the day will come when they will make a 
law that will compel every life insurance com- 
pany to pay every policy of $3000 or more on 
the instalment plan if an individual beneficiary 
is named. My friend, Mr. Woods, mentioned 
the foolishness of women. Why the women? 
Show me a man that gets a lump sum—what 
will he do with it? I believe that an insurance 
dealer should do two things—first, protect that 
home and family; but second, protect that old 
man that the individual is going to have to 
take care of if he lives. The matter of one is 
just as great as the other. When your man 
buys life insurance he buys it presuming that 
his beneficiary may not become a charge on the 
community. What is the difference if he lives 
to the age of sixty-five and he, himself, is 
dependent on the community? There is no dif- 
ference. What is beneficiary? If you will go 
into the slum district of any city and see the 
children down there playing in the dirt and 
mire we Say, isn’t it terrible to be poor? That 
isn’t the definition of the word at all. You 
show me a woman that has gone along through 
life and been accustomed to better things and 
finally comes along in the sunset days of life 
and that woman goes down here—she has to 
ask friends and the public for bread—I want to 
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tell you that that is poverty. It is that humilia- 
tion that breaks that poor woman’s heart and 
kills her in the end. I want to give you a case. 


A CASE IN PoINT 

Jim Fisk. I remember when I was a boy—he 
was a partner of Jay Gould, president of the 
Erie railroad. They had a saying 1n those days 
which went like this—*A man—his name was 
Jim Fisk—and he never went back on the poor.” 
He left an estate worth millions but in looking 
up the case what do we find? We find debts— 
the widow of Jim Fisk now makes her living 
by knitting mittens—making about $12 a week. 

I will give you another case. Blank was a 
broker, very successful man in Portland, Ore. 
He died with his estate in very bad condition. 
Took home and everything—and that woman 
had a little $1000 endowment policy payable in 
instalments. That policy matured in 1907 when 
she had lost everything. She went up to the 
old ladies’ home and for seventeen years we 
have paid that woman $11.08 a month and | 
have gone out and called on her and I wish you 
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Co-operation Won at Los Angeles 


could see that woman—comes home from going 
downtown. I didn’t know that $11.08 would do 
so much. She has street carfare, etc. And 
when that woman comes home out there— 
eighty-six—poverty stricken women in there— 
those women sit down and look at her. She is 
the queen of the household with $11.08 a month. 

The trouble is with you agents, you think that 
income insurance should be sold in large 
amounts. That is wrong. When you go to sell 
a man a policy and tell him you want to give 
a thing that will give $1 a day—why, the man 
says that doesn’t mean anything. But I gen- 
erally take them by the lapel of their coat and 
tell them what $1 will do. One dollar will 
block the road to the poor house. Here is a 
simple way to sell it. When a man says that to 
you, that $1 a day isn’t enough. Ask, when do 
you get your pay check? Will get paid the first 
of the month. All right, I will be here on the 
first of the month and take out of that pay 
check $30 as long as it does not mean anything 
you won't care. That is the best argument | 
know of. There is an attorney in Chicago that 
allows his son and his father, a man seventy- 
eight years of age, fifty cents a month in a 
regular budget to provide street carfare, etc. 
That surely is a princely sum—$6 a year! Fix 
up your entire program. 

The summary of this discussion on income in- 
surance was conducted by Mr. Shapro. A rather 
original plan was evolved by him by which an 
agent may purchase through a portion of his 
renewal commissions a life income bond of his 
own, sufficient to take care of him in his old age 
Mr. Shapro proceeded to give a first-class sales 
talk, endeavoring to convince the audience, all 
of them of course interested in life income, that 
they ought to be interested in it for themselves 
as well as for their clientele. 

This closed the meeting and an informal vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Shapro by Vice- 
President. Lackey, who resumed chairmanship 

of the convention. 


FINAL SESSION 


Report of Resolutions Committee 
Read 


E. A. WOODS CHEERED 


Will Support Work of Federation of 


Women’s Clubs 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 25.—Just before 
final adjournment Friday morning the floor was 
taken by E. A. Woods, chairman of the execy- 
tive committee, and a short business session 
held, consisting chiefly of the report of the 
resolutions committee, as read by Orville Thorp, 
past-president of the Association. 

Following this report, John W. Clegg, presi- 
dent-elect, was given the chair and immediately 
Lawrence Priddy took the tloor to present an- 
other resolution expressing the thanks and 
gratefulness of the members of the Association 
for the work of Mr. Woods, which Mr. Priddy 
said he knew was performed at a great personal 
sacrifice. Mr. Woods received the most en- 
thusiastic ovation yet tendered anyone at this 
particular convention. 

The resolutions, as adopted, read as follows: 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters Association our sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the help and co-operation extended to 
the officials of the National Association of Life Un. 
derwriters in working out the plans and details for 
this most successful convention. 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the local press 
our thanks and appreciation for the very liberal and 
extensive publicity given to the activities of this con- 
vention. 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the insurance press 
our grateful appreciation for the uniform courtesy 
and co-operation in publishing the daily proceedings 
of this convention, thereby becoming the avenue through 
which every underwriter in the nation is brought 
into immediate touch with the deliberations of this 
convention, and given an opportunity to carefully 
study the underwriting plans presented by the various 
speakers in the developing of the program. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we extend to the Bilt- 
more hotel our thanks for the very efficient service 
rendered to the officers and delegates of this conven- 
tion, in helping to make cur work a real pleasure. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we extend to the retiring 
oticers our sincere thanks for their untiring efforts 
and devotion to the cause of legal reserve life insur- 
ance and the business affairs of the National and 
local Association of Life Underwriters. 

One of the most powerful agencies in promoting the 
welfare of our nation is the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, composed as it is cf a membership of approxi- 


mately 2,800,000, made up of various units scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the nation. 
This organization interests itself in every wholesome 


novement locking toward the promotion of the welfare 
of the home, to better solidify it against all undermin- 
ing influences, with particular reference to the educa- 
tion of children and providing for dependency. 

This organization has created a life insurance com- 
mittee with Miss Alice Lakey cf New York City, 
This committee is doing some very timely 
work in helping to promote the uses of life insurance. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
National Association of Life Underwriters heartily et 
dorses the activity of the Federaticn of Women’s 
Clubs relative to the education of women concerning 
the various uses of life insurance, with specific refer- 
erence to its uses in providing for dependency and the 
education of children; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the National 
Association of Life Underwriters urges and recom: 
mends to every underwriter and local association in 
the nation that they co-operate actively with the various 


chairman. 
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units of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in helping 
to develop this life insurance program, through pro- 
viding speakers and otherwise assisting in every rea- 
sonable way. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the National 
Association of Life Underwriters instruct its execu- 
secretary to carefully consider the life insurance 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs with 
working out possible plans whereby the 


tive 
activities of 
a view of 
National Association of Life Underwriters may be of 
specific help to the Federation in developing its pro- 
gram. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy ot 
this resolution be mailed to Miss Alice Lakey, chair 
man of the insurance committee of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


CHARLES HOMMEYER A_ SPEAKER 
Calls Attention of Agents to Some Manage- 
ment Problems—Represents Agency 

Officers 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 23.—Charles Hom- 
meyer, agency manager, of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati, spoke for a few moments 
Wednesday morning representing the Life 
Agency Officers Association, or organization, 
as Vice-President Lackey said, of very large 
importance to field men. 

He drew an analogy between the bee and its 
hive and the field man and his home office, 
pointing out that each is essential to the other 
and that each contributes to the happiness of 
the other. Continuing he said: 

Perhaps no progress has been more marked in 
recent years than the growth in popularity and 
approval of life insurance—certainly no prog- 
ress that concerns us more intimately. One of 
the best and greatest ideas to-day is the value 
and necessity of the proposition that we repre- 
sent. Now, it may be a debatable question in 
what measure or degree this growth in popular 
esteem is due to the intelligent effort of the life 
underwriters, or in what corresponding degree 
or measure it may be due to an inherent favor 
and appeal of life insurance itself. I am will- 
ing personally to accept it on a 50-50 basis, for 
largely upon the industry, and sometimes I say 
almost solely upon the industry, of the life in- 
surance underwriters has the great institution 
of life insurance been built to its present pro- 
portions, but I think it profitable sometimes to 
check up a little on myself and my associates. 

As my work calls me from place to place, 
one of my favorite outdoor sports when I meet 
men in the Pullmans or in the hotels, or else- 
where, is to engage them in conversation, to 
learn if possible something about their particu- 
lar city or State, conditions that prevail at this 
particular time and, of course, here we discuss 
politics to some extent, but when the time seems 
propitious I introduce the su»yect of life insur- 
ance and ask certain questions, perhaps, “What 
companies are best represented in your com- 
munity?” or, “Who is the outstanding life un- 
derwriter in your community?” “What partic- 
ular plan of insurance do you recommend ?” and 
“Why?” and so forth. 

Then, when I get a little more intimate, I ask 
them about their impressions of the life insur- 
ance agents that they have known and by whom 
they have been solicited. The responses are not 
all uniform. Sometimes they are highly com- 
plimentary. Sometimes the less said the better. 

I relate this because I am jealous of the repu- 
tation of life underwriters, because IT believe 
that the business is big enough to challenge the 
best there is in the biggest and best of men. 

Unfortunately company and agency managers 
all too frequently, in their zeal to complete their 
organizations, have selected men who lack even 
the making of desirable agents. What is needed 
by company and agency managers is the cour- 
age of their convictions to raise the standard 
and character of agency selection and training. 
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PLAYLET MAKES HIT 


Final Session Characterized by 
Theatrical Stunt 


ESTATE INSURANCE DISCUSSED 


Demonstration of Life Insurance Trust 
Proves of Great Interest 
[By a Staff Correspondent | 
Los ANGELES, CAL., July 25.—Paul F. Clark, 
of the John Hancock of Boston, new vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, led the final and most 
interesting of all the sessions. Lew R. Palmer, 
representative of the National Safety Council, 
spoke briefly to the subject, “The Part Life 
Underwriters Play in National Conservation.” 
The piéce de resistance of the morning was 
a short, one-act playlet, called “The Heart of 
the Estate,” which was arranged by Louis Ull- 
man; Alice M. Irish took the part of a widow, 
George W. Ayars that of an attorney, and the 
cast included a banker and a son and daughter 
of the widow. 
The scene was laid in the attorney's office, 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
A tireless worker on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 


where the contents of the deceased’s safe deposit 
A great deal of valueless 
paper was found but as the inventory pro- 
gressed it became evident that the widow would 
he penniless. At the very bottom of every- 
thing, however, a life insurance policy, of suffi- 
cient size to insure moderate comfort, was 
found. The joy of the widow was supreme and 
the playlet ended by the attorney immediately 


box were gone over. 


calling up the agent in the case to come at once 
and write him a policy. 

So intensely realistic was the action and 
dialogue in this little play that, despite its 
seemingly prosaic subject matter, it gripped the 
entire audience and, without exception, made a 
deep impression upon every one present. It is 
no exaggeration to state that there were many 
of both sexes who were evidently in tears when 
the lights were turned up in the theater. 

Estate INSURANCE 
Following the playlet, the discussion of estate 


settlement insurance was taken up. In a short 


ta 
“3 


Life Insurance 








preliminary talk Chairman Clark said that the 
discussion would be confined to small estates, 
which have been proven to suffer a larger per- 
centage of depreciation than do large estates. 

Louis C. Pierce of Los Angeles recited in- 
stances in his experience of estates which had 
suffered seriously because of lack of life insur- 
ance, each of the cases mentioned showing 
heavy depreciation on account of lack of liquid 
assets wherewith to pay administration ex- 
penses and taxes. 

Open discussion was conducted by Lawrence 
Priddy, ex-president of the Association, con- 
ducted an all-star show, with agents from the 
audience who have written over one million a 
year. 

F. S. Burgess of Los Angeles was the first 
man called on. He was followed by Charlie 
Lewin, also of Los Angeles. His case was con- 
cerning one of the old California Spanish 
estates. It went to four heirs who could agree 
on no one plan for raising the necessary funds 
and the estate was, in consequence depreciated 
practically 30 per cent. 

Mrs. Bessie Luther of Detroit gave a very 
interesting case in which the large estate of 
a department store owner with only a small 
amount of life insurance. In only a few years 
the estate was totally dissipated. 

N. E. Degen of Pittsburgh took up the other 
side of the question, reciting cases in which life 
insurance was present. 

The first concerned a Minneapolis merchant 
who had borrowed his money direct from the 
public instead of the banks, who were therefore 
not inclined to help. He carried $625,000, which 
enabled the surviving partner to clear up ob- 
ligations, get straight with the banks, re-estab- 
lish his credit and generally put his business 
on a better footing than ever. 

The new president, John W. Clegg, continued 
the discussion, voicing the opinion that the 
foundation of every estate should be life insur- 
ance. He based his talk on a chart prepared by 
E. A. Woods, which showed that the percent- 
age of cost of administration is equal in small 
estates to very large estates, those around $50,- 
000 to $75,000 having the lowest rates of cost. 

Specific cases where life insurance had actu- 
ally saved estates were recited by Will G. Far- 
rell, J. B. Duryea, E. J. Clark and Orville 
Thorp. 

Epwarp A. Woops’ TALK 

E. A. Woods, taking the platform, advanced 
the following noteworthy ideas before taking 
up the Frick tax case: 

The one idea—you all know the man that 
ranks one, two, three thousand dollars—that 
man needs a small policy. Get these figures and 
I want you to go out and send your agents to 


the probate court records of your own county. 
Don’t quote the Astor estate and Vanderbilt. 
There are twenty million people in this coun- 
try at least that ought to make wills and most 
of them haven’t made them. Forty million 
people of age that ought to make wills. Every 
one of those people that has made a will or 
ought to make one ought to carry some insur- 
ance payable to the executor and in most cases 
ought to be a trust company. Some insurance 
to help liquidate that estate. Every man that 
makes a will should provide some ready money 
to liquidate his estate. There is twenty billion 
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What Is 


Brokerage Service ? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri State Life, and pro- 
vided in the Company’s Branch Offices, has many features: 














KLAN. 
TARE 


Havana in 1925 





Expert advice and assistance to all insurance 
men on Surplus and Substandard Life; and on 
Accident, Health and Group Insurance. 


Help, without a string to it, in closing cases. 
All the commission belongs to the broker. 


Prompt action on Surplus and Substandard 
Life; liberal underwniting rules. 


Generous first commissions and guaranteed 
non-forfeitable renewals. 


Business handled either on a contract or a 
one-case agreement basis. 


Co-operation of Branch Managers and Agency 
Specials trained in up to-date methods of writ- 
ing Life Insurance; and thoroughly versed in 
Accident and Health and Group Insurance. 


In a few words, that is what the Missouri State 
Life means by Brokerage Service. The Com- 
pany was among the first to make its Service 
available to all insurance men, and its system 
has been perfected by long experience. This 
Service is at your disposal. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
Life Accident 


Home Office: Saint Louis 


Health Group 


OVER HALF A BILLION IN FORCE 
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dollars of insurance that you people ought to 


write to-morrow. Is that a big item? 


worth coming here for? 


Is it 


Now, please, won't 


‘ou take that back to your home town? Your 
trust company will help you do it, of course 


they will. Go to your banker and say, I 


per 


have 


suaded this man to make his will, he is go- 
ing to appoint you his executor, attorney or 
o> 


attorneys or his wife and I have suggested that 
he ought to leave a little ready money to help 


settle the estate. 


Will the banker refuse to 


help you? We people have written insurance 
all our lives single handed. Now, just think, 
here is one of the greatest financial institutions 
of the country ready to help us. Interested. 


Get this figure; 400,000 people die in the 


next 


twelve months of legal age. Ought not every 
one of those people provide at least 1000 to help 
liquidate these estates? How much insurance 
will be paid in the next year if that is done? 


Tue Frick CASE 


The famous Frick tax case was discussed for 
ten minutes by Mr. Woods. In the main he 
attempted to show the importance of the deci- 


sion to life insurance agent. 


As the decision 


has already been published in full in Tor Spec- 
TaTtor there is no occasion here to go over the 
points therein, except to point out the life in- 
surance to a named beneficiary cannot be taxed. 
The decision is so clear cut that it is believed 
that Congress can do nothing to change the 
effect of it without a constitutional amendment. 


The discussion was closed by Mr. Clark. 


Lire INSURANCE TRUSTS 


The last feature of the program was a 
demonstration of the formation of a life insur- 
ance trust conducted by Senator Louis H. Rose- 
berry, vice-president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, assisted by 
George A. Rathbun of Los Angeles. Before 
introducing them Mr. Clark read a telegram of 
greeting from the American Bankers Associa- 


tion. 


This demonstration consisted of a dialogue 
between the two gentlemen based upon an ad- 
vertisement on life insurance trust which had 
been run in Los Angeles by the bank named. 


With this as a basis the entire function 


of a 


trust was gone over. It was also brought out 


that a will should be made in any case. 


The 


Prospect was first shown the flexibility of the 
life insurance trust and the possibility of com- 
plications under a policy with a named bene- 
ficiary. He was shown the value of a funded 
life insurance trust whereby the insurance is 
taken care of by the bank. In the end a confer- 
ence between the prospect and the banker and 
a life insurance man was suggested: and there 


being no life insurance man favored, the 


con- 


ference was definitely arranged between the 
Prospect and the banker with a view to ar- 


Tanging a trust. 
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Sol. J. Vogel Led the Singing 








NOW READY 


THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By William Breiby, F.A.S. 


of Fackler, Fackler and Breiby, Con- 
sulting Actuaries, of New York City, 
one of the oldest and best known 
actuarial firms in the United States. 





Basic Principles Clearly Explained. 
Only a Knowledge of Simple Arith- 
metic is Needed to Understand 
Demonstrations. 


This Valuable New Book Contains 
Definitions of Commonly Used 
Words and Phrases, and Chapters 
Devoted to 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND HOW PROVIDED; 
KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLI- 
CIES; BASIC PRINCIPLES; CALCU- 
LATION OF NET PREMIUMS AND 
RESERVES; PRACTICAL OPERAT- 
ING FUNCTIONS; LEGAL RESER- 
VES OTHER THAN FULL NET 
PREMIUM RESERVES; LIFE IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES; ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS; OTHER EXTENSIONS 
OF SERVICES; COMMENTS ON 
CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE BUSI- 
NESS; MORTALITY TABLES AND 
FUNCTIONS, JDERIVED _THERE-_ 
FROM; HINTS TO AGENTS. ALSO 
NUMEROUS TABLES. 


PRICE, in Cloth Binding $3. 


Discounts on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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AGENTS MEET 





Pacific Mutual Representatives Have 
Interesting Sessions 





PRESIDENT COCHRAN SPEAKS 





Company’s Big Tree Club Elects Officers 
for the Coming Year 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25.—Five hundred 
members of the Big Tree Club and the agency 
organization of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, Calif., answered to 
the roll call when the company’s agency con- 
vention assembled Monday and participated in 
the proceedings. 

President George I. Cochran welcomed the 
agents, outlining the material progress made by 
the company during the year, compared what 
had been accomplished with the accomplish- 
ments of preceding years, pointed out the plan 
for further growth adopted by the home office 
executives and held out glowing prospects for 
the future. He paid particular attention to the 
strong financial and actuarial position of the 
company and its position in the life insurance 
business. 

The convention voted its confidence in Mr. 
Cochran’s ability to carry out the program out- 
lined. 

Vice-President Danforth M. Baker then spoke 
on “Agency Facts.” 

Dr. W. W. Beckett, vice-president and med- 
ical director, discussed “Co-operation Between 
Agencies and Medical Department,” devoting a 
large portion of his address to the functions of 
the medical department. He paid particular at- 
tention to declinations and the reasons for many 
of typical refusals. He also took up substand- 
ard risks, told of the company’s position on 
this class of business and urged conservatism 
along this line. 

Officers of the Big Tree Club elected were: 
President, Robert Brown of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; first vice-president, W. P. Bostick, 
Burkville, Va.; second vice-president, Wm. 
Brinkmann, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, 
Miss Sutcliffe, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Carville D. Benson Now Maryland 
Commissioner 

BattimorE, Mb., July 25.—Harvey L. 
Cooper, Insurance Commissioner of Mary- 
land, has resigned because of the press of his 
private business, in Denton, where he is en- 
gaged in insurance. Carville D. Benson, 
former Congressman, has been named by 
Governor Ritchie to succeed him. 

Mr. Benson has been an active leader in 
Baltimore city and county politics for a num- 
ber of years. He managed the recent cam- 
paign of United States Senator William Ca- 
bell Bruce and is a close political and per- 
sonal friend of the Governor. 

Wilson L. Coudon, deputy commissioner 
and active head of the department, will likely 
continue under the new commissioner. Mr. 
Coudon is now engaged in carrying out the 
numerous laws passed by the last Legislature 
with regard to insurance. 
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Service That Shortens 


The Selling Process 


A life underwriter is more than a sales- 
man, but unless he is a good salesman he 


isn’t often a good life underwriter. 


This Company believes that the Agent’s 
sales work can be made more effective if 
he is supplied with the right kind of selling 


tools. 


That is why each of our representatives 
is grounded in the fundamentals of the 
business through our Educational Course. 
As a practical aid in field work Guardian 
Agents have the benefit of a system of 
obtaining “‘leads” that has frequently 
been cited as one of the most successful in 


operation. 


Numerous other features of our Home 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


Office service help our men in the field 


to increase the effectiveness of their work. 


Service to policyholders is perhaps the 
best service that can be rendered to 
Agents. In this respect the Guardian is 
a pioneer, being one of the first Com- 
panies to offer its clients the health service 
of the Life Extension Institute. Today 
our Policyholders’ Service Department 
renders a comprehensive program of serv- 
ice to our policyholders and their bene- 


ficiaries. 


Service is an overworked word; often it 
doesn’t mean much. But we pride our- 
serves in maintaining a definite plan of 
genuine service which is of practical value 


to our policyholders and our Agents. 


of America 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








MEET AT MILWAUKEE 





Agents’ Association of Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Annual Session 





MILTON WOODWARD MADE 
PRESIDENT 





M. J. Cleary Scores Unethical Practices 
by Companies and Underwriters 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation of agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was held in Milwau- 
kee at the home office last week, and Milton 
Woodward was unanimously elected president. 
Other officers were elected as follows: Don 
Hayn, Chicago, vice-president; Russell Thier- 
hach, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. FE. T. 
Proctor of Paducah, Ky., was chosen chairman 
of the standing committee, which consists of 
Henry L. French of Madison, Wis.; Leo Lucas, 
Cincinnati; Ira Blossom, Grand Rapids, and 
C. F. Axelson, Chicago. 

The unit body known as the general agents 
association elected Clifford L. McMillen, Mil- 
waukee, president; W. K. Murphy, Los 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 














Angeles, vice-president, and Samuel C. Pearson, 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. IE. A. Crane, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was chosen president of the 
district. 

Subsequent to the addresses of welcome, 
President William Duncan Van Dyke, as the 
nominal head of the organization, opened the 
meeting with a talk in which he ridiculed the 
current idea that a presidential year affects the 
prosperity of a company. In fact, he went so 
far as to express the antithesis of this by say- 
ing that the company had never enjoyed so 
flourishing a period, and would continue to pay 
this year the same large dividends and commis- 
sion rates as were disbursed last year. 

The annual association dinner occurred on 
the first evening of the meeting, at which 
Edward James Cattel of Philadelphia was the 
principal speaker. George Copeland, agency 
superintendent of the company, continued the 
business sessions Thursday morning by outlin- 
ing just what the company expected of its 
agents. In closing, he stated that the company 
would far rather be without representatives 
in a territory than have representatives that 
were below Earley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Griffin Lovelace, professor 
at Columbia University; Joseph T. Gallagher, 
assistant superintendent of claims at the home 
office, and M. J. Cleary, vice-president, also 
spoke, making the meeting instructive as well 
as interesting for the agents. Mr. Cleary 
reached a degree of earnestness and appeal 


requirements. E. H. 


that is seldom attained when he spoke of the 
companies and agents that were smirching the 
high standard of life insurance by their dis- 
honest and tortuous practices. 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, Milwaukee, again 
secured the Northwestern prize for the largest 
amount of insurance written during the year. 
This made the seventeenth consecutive time 
that Mr. Albright has won the prize. The 
Marathon Club admitted fifty-three new mem- 
bers for writing one huntred or more paid 
for applications during the agency year. 


Creth & Sullivan Get General Agency 
Creth & Sullivan, Philadelphia, have an- 
nounced their appointment as general agents 
Travelers Insurance Company of 
Conn., in the life, accident and 
Their arrangement per- 
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for the 
Hartford, 
group departments. 


Life Insurance 


mits them to handle both agents’ brokerage 
business on a liberal commission basis. 

This appointment gives Creth & Sullivan 
facilities for handling all lines of insurance, 
the office having always been active in fire and 
casualty lines. 

In keeping with the general growth of Phil- 
adelphia insurance offices, Creth & Sullivan 
have completed extensive alterations to their 
office building at No. 210 South Fourth street. 
Since its organization in 1881 this office has: 
enjoyed an enviable reputation, and its recent 
expansion is an indication of its progressiye 
management. 


Alamo Life’s Charter Approved 

AustTIN, TEx., July 28—The charter of the 
Alamo Life Insurance Company of San An- 
tonio, with capital stock of $100,000, fully paid 
up, was approved by the Attorney General’s 
department and permit granted in the State 
Department of Insurance. This is a new in- 
surance company for San Antonio, and the 
company will engage in health, accident and 
life business. The company is incorporated 
by Graham Dowdell, Kenneth Wimer, E. W. 
Nothsteine, Ernest L. Brown and Thomas R,. 
Lentz, all of San Antonio. 


Central Life Opens Indianapolis Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26—The Central 
Life Assurance Society, with home offices in 
Des Moines, Ia., has opened an agency in the 
Pythian building here, according to Lynn S. 
Broaddus, who has been named general agent 
in charge of the local branch. 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co. 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Vice-President 
ee MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
~C. W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 

BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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In Tune— 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to to his home town and ask the 
“home folks” about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. 


The “home folks,’’ and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have in- 
terpreted American National ideals for integrity and Service to policy-holders in such a way 
as to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company co-operation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policy-holders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty-one States and The Republic of Cuba. Splendid opportunity in 
many States, particularly Illinois. 





(December 31st, 1923) 
Life Insurance in Force 
$215,037,404.00 


(December 31st, 1923) 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


$20,869,171.45 


€ 





alae ae Paid Policy - holders 
Be he es nat ni and their Beneficiaries 
Assets = Bia t nat ill ee aa since organization 
$17,070,588.49 $14,328,720.86 

















ORDINARY and INDUSTR: AL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, Jr SHEARN MOODY W. J. SHAW 


President Vice-President Secretary 
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IOWA RULING 


Medical Examination Is Prerequisite 
to Issuance of Policy 


COMMISSIONER KENDRICK’S OPINION 


Practice Now Carried Out by Some Com- 
panies in State Is Decried 

Insurance Commissioner W. R. C. Kendrick 
of Iowa has just issued a ruling on the practice 
of certain life insurance companies issuing life 
insurance policies in the State based upon a 
medical examination made several months 
prior thereto and in connection with a life in- 
surance policy theretofore issued to the ap- 


plicant. The ruling is as follows: 





HON. W. R. C. KENDRICK 


Insurance Commissioner of Iowa 


Section 1783-b, Supplement to the Code of 
1913, provides: 

“Said officials shall decline to approve any 
such form of policy or contract of insurance 
unless the same shall, in all respects, conform 
to the laws of this State applicable thereto and 
unless the issuance of the same is based upon 
a satisfactory medical examination of the ap- 
plicant by a physician duly authorized to prac- 
tice medicine or by an osteopathic physician duly 
authorized to practice osteopathy in the State 
of Iowa, or the State where examined, and no 
policy or contract of insurance shall be issued 
by any insurance company to any individual in 
this State until such examination shall have 
been passed and duly approved by the medical 
examiner or medical board of such company. 
Provided, however, that no medical examina- 
tion of any person to be insured under an in- 
dustrial policy shall be required or be neces- 
sary when the amount of the policy of insur- 
ance is five hundred dollars ($500) or less.” 

It will be observed that the statute makes a 
medical examination of the applicant a pre- 
requisite to the issuance of a policy. The reason 
for such medical examination is obvious. It 
Is important that the physical condition of the 


insured be known at the time the policy is 
issued, and it is evident that an examination 
made several months previous does not disclose 
that condition. It is clear that the intent of 
the legislature was that a medical examination 
shall be made within such a period preceding 
the issuance of the policy as to preclude any 
reasonable possibility of a change in the ap- 
plicant’s physical condition between the date of 
the examination and the issuance of the policy. 
Any other interpretation of the statute would 
be unreasonable. 

Section 1783-c, Supplement to the Code of 
1913, further provides: 

“Should any company decline to file a copy 
of its form of policies or contracts as provided 
in this act, the Commissioner of Insurance shall 
suspend its authority to transact business with- 
in the State until such form of policies or con- 
tracts have been so filed and approved.” 

Therefore, it is the ruling of this department 
that no life insurance policy, except industrial 
policies in amounts not exceeding five hundred 
dollars ($500) and group insurance, shall be 
issued in the State of Iowa unless based upon 
a medical examination of the applicant with- 
in such time as to give the company a reason- 
able opportunity to pass upon the same. A 
violation of this ruling will subject the com- 
pany, association or society guilty thereof to a 
suspension of its certificate of authority to 
transact business in this State. 


INVESTIGATION STARTED 
Superintendent William R. Baker Goes into 
Question of Mixed Agencies in Kansas 

Topeka, Kan., July 28—William R. Baker, 
Kansas Superintendent of Insurance, has 
started an investigation of two companies sus- 
pected of attempting to clear agencies in Kan- 
sas in violation of the order of the department 
that the companies would not be permitted to 
clear mixed agencies simply because of the 
Union and Bureau companies being domiciled 
in the same agency. 

The Firemens Fund Insurance Company of 
San Francisco has announced its withdrawal 
from the Stephenson & Webb agency in Topeka 
and the Great American Insurance Company of 
New York has announced its withdrawal from 
the George Withers agency in Clay Center. 
30th of these are Union companies and both 
agencies have both Union and Bureau com- 
panies. 

There have been indications for some time 
that some of the Union companies were seek- 
ing some method of clearing their agencies in 
this State and that they would try to do so. 


C. D. Benson Made Maryland Commissioner 

Carville D. Benson, former Congressman 
from the second Maryland district, was ap- 
pointed State Insurance Commissioner of Mary- 
land last week, by Governor Ritchie. Mr. 
Benson will succeed Harvey L. Cooper, who 
has resigned, effective August 1. 
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COMMISSIONERS CONVENE 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Gathering Held in 
Seattle, Wash. 





THIRTY-TWO STATES REPRESENTED 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance and Dis- 
ability Clauses in Life Policies Up 
at First Sessions 

[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 28.—Thirty-two States 
responded to the roll call when the fifty-fifth 
annual session of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners was called to order 
this afternoon. The first session was short, only 
one paper being read, this by Wesley E. Monk, 





HON. H. O. FISHBACK 
Convention of 
Commissioners 


President, National Insurance 


Commissioner of Insurance of Massachusetts, 
who discussed the subject of “Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance.” Commissioner Monk 
did not attempt to express any personal opinion 
on the subject other than to state that he be- 
lieved that a demand on the part of pedestrians 
for some sort of financial backing on the part 
of automobile owners is growing rapidly, so 
that legislative bodies will shortly be forced to 
recognize it in some manner. 


PRESIDENT H. O. FISHBACK IN THE CHAIR 

The session was presided over by President 
H. O. Fishback, Commissioner of Washington, 
who was quite evidently highly pleased at the 
heavy attendance which marked this meeting in 
a far corner of the United States. He intro- 
duced first Louis F. Hart, Governor of the 
State of Washington, who delivered an address 


(Continued on page 47) 
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IN 1914 the Hartford Accident 

and Indemnity Company wrote 
$1,225,780 in net premiums. Last 
year the Company’s net premium 
income was $17,316,609. Such a 
remarkable record of growth is 
obviously not a mere coincidence 
but is indicative of the type of 
service that the Hartford is render- 
ing its agents and policyholders. 
You can obtain the advice and 
help of experienced field men and 
underwriters in writing any of the 
many Hartford coverages. 


Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. and the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


The 
Big 
Chicago 
Company 


Specialists in “Human Being’’ Insurance 


OVER OVER 
$56,000,000.00 $1,500,000.00 
Of Life Insurance Of Accident and 
in force. Health Premiums] 


Fertile Territory Still Available for 
the Right Men 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING 
166-168 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Field Annuals 


and 
e e 
Insurance Directories 

for 
*Greater New York Tennessee 
+New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONVENTION 





Meeting at Wembley a Success in Every Way 





IMPORTANT TOPICS DISCUSSED 





C. A. Palmer Outlines Value of Sales Promotion—Full Report of the Sessions by 
The Spectator’s London Representative 


(From Our London Correspondent) 


Loxpox, ENcLtanp, July 19.—Wembley, 
which has attained rapid and world-wide 
fame, lies on the north-west fringe of ever- 
growing London (about ten miles from the 
center of the city proper) at a spot where the 
advance-guard of the houses of the great 
Metropolis meets and commingles with the 
green fields of the country—the facilities of 
railroad and motor omnibus rendering it em- 
inently easy of access. Semi-rural surround- 
ings in association with close proximity to 
town are at once suggestive of spaciousness ; 
and the British Empire Exhibition is planned 
upon a grand scale, covering, as it does, an 
area of upwards of 200 acres, interspersed 
with some fifteen miles of road. 

The space in the Exhibition chosen for the 
principal location of the Convention was the 
Palace of Industry—a structure of most com- 
manding proportions. The Palace of Industry 
includes (amongst others) 
exhibits, dealing with cotton, wool, silk, linen, 
lace, leather, rubber, pottery and glass, fur- 
niture, building, gas, clocks and 
food products, chemical 
business efficiency and publications. 


sub-sections, or 


watches, 


industries, paper, 


ForMAL OPENING 

The formal opening took place on the morn- 
ing of Monday, July 14th, being timed to 
commence at 10 or 10.30 a.m. As early as 
eight o'clock, however, the first party of en- 
thusiastic American visitors had arrived be- 
fore the gates. After the doors were opened, 
the main confereice hall, commodious as it is, 
was soon filled, both as regards seating and 
standing room. The scene presented was a 
striking one. The vast building was decorated 
with flags, among which the Stars and Stripes 
and Union Jack stood out with becoming 
prominence. 

The Convention was declared open by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales (who is a 
Bachelor of Commerce of the London Uni- 
versity) in a speech which was punctuated by 
round after round of applause. This was 
followed by an eloquent and highly appre- 
ciated address from His Excellency Frank 
Kellogg, United States Ambassador; other 
speakers being the Rt. Hon. Viscount Burn- 
ham, C. H., who presided; the Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas, P. C., M. P., Colonial Secretary: 
Lou E. Holland, Esq., President of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
who had a message of heartiest good wishes 
and cordial greetings from President Cool- 
idge; Harry Tipper, Esq., Chairman of the 
General Progranime Committee of the Con- 
vention; Frederick M. Feiker, Esq., as official 
Tepresentative of the Department of Com- 


merce of the United States, and C. Harold 


Vernon, Esq., Chairman of District 14 of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The dominant note of the opening ad- 
dresses was one of welcome. 

In the afternoon, the general sessions com- 
menced. At the same time, numerous depart- 
mental gatherings were held in other halls— 
conspicuous among which were the meetings 
connected with Wednesday, 
July 16th. 


insurance on 


MORNING SESSION 

Accorded both a morning and afternoon 
session (July 16th), the subject of insurance 
advertising filled a prominent place in the 
programme of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in connection with 
the Exhibition; and, again, the Palace of In- 
dustry was the seat of the deliberations, Con- 
ference Hall No. 1 being set apart for this 
purpose. A goodly company was in attend- 
ance, and much interest was shown in the 
proceedings. 

The official programme, as printed in a re- 
cent issue of THE SpEcTATOR, was closely fol- 
lowed. 

Not quite all the speakers announced were, 
however, able to be present, but copies of the 
speeches intended for delivery were in one or 
two instances made available to the press. 


OPENING OF INSURANCE SESSIONS 
In opening the session, Mr. Smither ex- 
tended, in the name of the British Insurance 
Section, a cordial welcome to the visitors. 
The British Section, he remarked, was yet in 
its infancy, and seven months ago the organi- 
zation was not born or even thought of. “We 
are a few people,” he added, “met together 
to discuss methods, in the belief that we have 
something to learn from others. The truth 
is good enough for us, and, although we 
carry no samples, we have an article of un- 
doubted value to offer.” It was, perhaps, un- 
necessary for him to emphasize the value of 
publicity in regard to insurance; publicity, if 
properly handled, could change the habits of 
a nation. 


C. A. PatMer’s REMARKS 
Speaking extemporaneously, C. A. Palmer, 
Insurance Company of North America, re- 
viewed the advertising methods of American 
insurance offices, and referred in detail to 
what he termed national advertising, to news- 
paper and magazine advertising, to portfolio 
and poster work, and to the distribution of 
novelties. Very few American offices had 
departments devoted exclusively to advertis- 
ing. With regard to his own company, he 
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said its national advertising was in the hands 
of an advertising agent who knew nothing 
about insurance—which course was followed 
for a particular reason. The main object in 
advertising was to keep the subject of in- 
surance prominently before insurance buyers. 
In his country, people were under-insured. It 
was the business of the company to create new 
selling ideas for field men. They had, on his 
side, a slogan: “Consult Your Agent as You 
Would Your Lawyer or Doctor.” 

Although not in the nature of a set speech, 
Mr. Palmer’s remarks were listened to with 
close| attention and evident appreciation, and 
formed an excellent ground-work for what 
was to follow. 

A. F. Shepherd, who is probably the fore- 
most exponent of insurance advertising on 
this side, in the course of his remarks said: 

He must have been an able man (I suspect 
he was an American) who first said, “I sell 
insurance,” for he had discovered an apt phrase 
that should be sufficient to express the essen- 
tially commercial aspect of insurance sales- 
manship work. Salesmanship, using the term 
in a very broad sense, is a good test and a 
good touchstone for any commodity, idea or 
activity, for if a thing or service will not sell 
it is fairly safe to assume it is not worth 
much. 

ResearcH Metuops AppLiep TO SELLING 

The consideration of the subject of “Prac- 
tical Application of Research Methods to Life 
Insurance Selling” was evidently looked for- 
John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., was unfortunately unable to be 


ward to with considerable interest. 


present, but the speech he had prepared was 
read on his behalf. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 
Discussion was opened by A. J. Hicks, 
F. I. A. (agency manager of the Phcenix As- 
surance Company), who referred to the vast 
importance of the subject under consideration 
and paid a tribute to Mr. Palmer as a keen 
student of human nature. After commenting 
upon the difference between American and 
British advertisements, he alluded, somewhat 
critically, to the dignity with which insurance 
companies on this side desire to clothe them- 
selves, and voiced the opinion that British in- 
surance offices do not spend sufficient in ad- 
vertising commensurate with their vast re- 
sources—otherwise they would get more re- 
sults. Other speakers followed, one of whom 
suggested that the greatest advertisement the 
life offices had had during recent years was 
the war; and, after a profitable morning, the 
proceedings were adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Opening the afternoon session, C. A. Palmer 
(who presided) said he was delighted with 
the turn-out in the morning. If the British 
representatives found it worth while to form 
an organization similar to that in America, it 
would give their visitors considerable gratifi- 
cation. If they could be of help in any way, 
they certainly wanted to be; and he had given 
Vincent Lewis (the Honorary Secretary of 
the British Insurance Advertising Section) 
copies of their constitution and practice. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 


Consulting Actuaries 


HOME OFFICE 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


NEWARK,N. J. 
Globe Building 


BOSTON 
Winthrop Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


An Investment — Not An 





Expense 





During these times when the loss ratios 
are high and the expense ratio is far above 
that of normal times some officials of In- 
surance Companies hesitate to incur the 
expense of an audit or a system revision 
because of the expense involved. 


In very many instances such an expense 
has been really an investment. The sav- 
ings effected through our recommendations 
have been sufficient in very many cases to 
offset the fee, and, of course, the savings of 
subsequent years were all ‘‘velvet.”’ 


We shall be glad to have a representative 
from our office call upon you without any 
cost or obligation to you. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 
President. 


We write a complete line of policies—age one 
to sixty-five. We have all the modern feat- 
ures of life insurance. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS in 


MICHIGAN: Dowagiac, Hillsdale, Adrian, Jack- 
son, Ann Arbor, Pontiac, Lansing, Bay City. 


OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City, Enid, Ardmore, 
McAlester, Okmulgee, Guthrie, Bartlesville. 


OHIO: Dayton, Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Sandusky. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis, Terre Haute. 


ILLINOIS: Springfield, Peoria, Decatur, Jack- 
sonville, Joliet, Rockford, Waukegan. 


MISSOURI: St. Louis, Springfield, Joplin, Mob- 
erly, Jefferson City. 


IOWA: Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, 
Davenport, Burlington. 


Farmers’ National Life Insurance Co. 


e 
of America 
A. O. HUGHES, Vice-President, in charge of Agencies 


3401 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















INPRESS 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
JOSEPH R. WILSON 


Manager, Development Division 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 
Training School 


Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 
for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


Former Vice-President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Compiler of agents’ text book ‘Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them’’ for 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Single Copy $4. 
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CHARLES E. SHELDON DIES 





Veteran Fire Underwriter Succumbs 
to Illness 





HAD ENVIABLE CAREER 





Vice-President of American’ Insurance 
Company Was Prominent Figure 
in the West 


One of the veterans of fire insurance, 
Charles E. Sheldon, of Rockford, IIl., vice- 
president and Western manager of tne Ameri- 
can Insurance Company of Newark, died last 
week at his summer home in Michillinda, 
Mich. Mr. Sheldon’s death was not entirely 
unexpected, as for some time his health has 
been so impaired as to cause his friends great 
concern. Shortly before the end came, at a 
time when there was little hope or encourage- 
ment from the attending physicians, Mr. Shel- 
don underwent a change decidely for the bet- 





CHARLES E. SHELDON 
Late Vice-President, American Insurance Company 


ter. It was immediately following this that 
his death occurred, and the news, after the 
seeming rally, proved a great shock to the 
officials of the American. President C. Wes- 
ton Bailey, and Wallace Reid, New York city 
agent for the company, both personal friends 
of Mr. Sheldon, immediately left for Rockford 
to he present at the funeral. 

Mr. Sheldon’s career in the fire insurance 
business has been an enviable one, and for 
many years he has been regarded as perhaps 
the most brilliant and successful fire insurance 
executive in the West. Born in Rockford, 
July 29, 1857, he secured an excellent educa- 
tion, and in 1882, after gleaning experience as 
a local agent, became secretary to the Rock- 
ford Insurance Company. In 1899 the Rock- 
ford Company was reinsured by the American 
of Newark, and Mr. Sheidon obtained the 
Position of Western manager for the latter. 
At this time the American was practically in 
its inceptive period, and its activities in the 
West were decidedly limited. From this be- 
ginning Mr. Sheldon gradually built up the 
Present power and prominence that the Ameri- 
can enjoys. 


During one period Mr. Sheldon was a mem- 
ber of the Union, but, like a number of other 
Western managers, he left the organization to 
become one of the organizers of the Western 
Insurance Bureau, of which he later became 
president. During the abrogation of the 
Union-Bureau agreement, Mr. Sheldon gave 
himself wholly to the cause he championed, 
that of preventing a separation. Since 1921, 
when the first clouds appeared upon the 
horizon, he had worked without surcease to 
attain his purpose, at last suffering a break- 
down, from which he never recovered. 

Many are of the opinion that Mr. Sheldon’s 
death will have a great effect upon the Bureau, 
knowing the position he held in that organiza- 
tion, and the difficulty of securing another 
leader of his ability. Executives in New York 
City who were interviewed do not believe it 
probable that anyone can ta.e Mr. Sheldon’s 
place in the Bureau or handle with such skill 
It would 
not surprise many of them if an important 
realignment of companies in the West should 
follow the passing of this dominant per- 
sonality. 


the opposition to the separation. 


Blue Goose Appoints Committee Members 


The New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose announces 
that it has appointed the following committees 
to serve throughout the next fiscal year: 

Entertainment Committee—Frederick Ack- 
erman, chairman, National Union; Henry 
Borcherz, United States; M. F. Liebler, ad- 
juster; R. A. McIlroy, Queen; M. S. Reeves, 
Liverpool and London and Globe; Ed. Buehler, 
Northern Assurance; Richard Monahan, sched- 
ule rating office; M. S. Buckenberger, Under- 
Smith, 
American; S. P. Rodgers, Insurance Company 
of State of Pennsylvania; S. R. Howard, 
North British; F. W. Lou, Norwich Union; 
H. A. Keck, Continental; W. N. Edwards, 
Union of Canton; H. L. Denny, American. 


writers Salvage Company; F. N. 


Membership Committee—F. G. Krueger, 
chairman; North River; A. R. Monroe, New- 
ark; C. W. Cooper, Northern Assurance. 

Initiation Committee—C. L. Purdin, chair- 
man, Liverpool and London and Globe; A. 
A. Dal Molin, Insurance Company of North 
America; C. L. Simpson, National Board; 
William Stedler, Insurance Field; W. V. A. 
Keeler, American Eagle; Edw. Fox, schedule 
rating office; W. E. Buell, Newark. 

Publicity Committee—W. W. Mack, chair- 
man, Weekly Underwriter; F. W. Bland, Na- 
tional Underwriter; E. V. Sullivan, Tue 
Spectator; Clarence Axman, Eastern Under- 
writer; W. S. Crawford, Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Greeting Committee—E. C. Ryan, chairman, 
National Liberty; C. D. Sheffe, London As- 
surance; M. S. Reeves, Liverpool and London 
and Globe; E. L. Sullivan, Home; E. Buehler, 
Northern Assurance. 
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“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


ROMs 60 Sedidds 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 











‘Plqricultan cal 
of WatertownN.Be ‘ 


71st 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JAN. Ist, 1924 


Capital........ $1,000,000.00 
Assets......... 8,296,360.91 
Liabilities..... 5,263,063.00 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 3,033,297.67 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 





New York State 
F. F. Buell, General Agent, Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, S. A., Rochester 
New England 
Geo. Shaw, General Agent, 116 Milk St., Boston 
H. H. Landon, S. A., Springfield, Mass. 
Middle Dept. 
E. A. Morrell, S. A., 205 Walnut Place, Phila. 
Northern New Jersey 
Jas. J. Garland, S. A.,514 Eighth Avenue, Bklyn. 
New York Suburban 
W.P.Phillips, Exec.S. A., 1506 E.17thSt., Bklyn 
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Graphic Se ing harts ||° 
By F. H. KORTRIGHT le 
ar 
CI 
A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING ol 
m 
LIFE INSURANCE ’ 
t 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT c 
TO pe 
ce 
FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION : 
al 
INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and ; 
th 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION , 
c 
it 
Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text c 
1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 7 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts : 
8—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts . 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. is 
GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS j 
SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 
i—An Insurable Asset *1—Participating 20 Year Endowment c 
2—Figure It Out Yourself p : *2—Participating 20 Payment Life t 
*3—A mount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans *3-—-Pusticipeting Ovdinary Lile ; 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) : : 
5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages +-teatnmene Cheat inomne 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases ; 
*7—Can You Afford More Insuraace? 
8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes a 
9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? SERIES C—-CLATRES AND OPENS 
*10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance *1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
*11—If You Should Die *?—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance ) 
*12—The Value of the Loan Feature 3—Settlement Privilege No. 1 | 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages *5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? *6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men *7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 
*Special Edition for agents of non-participating companies 
Charts are printed in six colors and bound in flexible loose leaf binder 
PRICE $10 
Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Chursd 
ay 
ST. LOUIS QUIET ESSE SSRIS KES PR aS ESR ESE 
Q CONSE EIN SSS CN See HEM SE CM SEO IE MN 
Attitude Toward July 1 Rules Worries 
Companies : IN SUPPORT OF GOOD PRACTICES 
Ss ye At the Annual Meeting of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OFFICIALS EXPECTED DIFFICULTIES ee held in Boston in February, it was announced that a new application blank would 
— be issued, which would be a complete revision of existing forms. 
“Calm Before the Storm” Sensed in iy _ In particular it was announced that this application would contain the following 
Reeacet Siinatius NYC inquiry in regard to other insurance: 
ws ° . . . . 
Ves , a this insurance intended to replace other insurance now in force 
a ae . le S| n i ig 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 28—A disquieting si- Koy) . se “ ae othe enenpane 
. . . / N i 
lence has settied down on the Pierce building 5) its “uke mod dee ane ee 
erence : oes : : of business, and in asking for inf ti - base 
and vicinity. It is mysterious and alarming. nv ing displacement of @ulstlin ‘enue oe ae Wit 
Chicago officials, who had expected a big ex- Ay one for new insurance, we are but aiding Sa 
plosion or two when the July 1 rules on com- 1%) pbb iy est a ae Ne eae 
missions went into effect, can’t understand the a 
situation. The lack of noise and turmoil has 
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them worried. They are fearful that it is the 
calm proceeding a typhoon. 

During the past week or so severa! big com- 
pany officials have dropped down from Chi- 
cago to give St. Louis the once over. Jvst 
friendly visits they explained, but back of their 
sojourn in the Pullmans is the chase for the 
answer to “Why so easy?” 

In the meantime things are moving along 
very nicely. Business is being put through in 
the same old way, but the great bulk of it is 
not going to the companies that formerly re- 
ceived it. There has been a fearful turnover 
in the past two weeks, and when the final 
count is made on the July underwritings, the 
home office officials of several of the Western 
Union companies will be surprised. If they 
can’t stand a shock, a vacation will be in order 
when the final check-up on St. Louis for July 
is in. 

A number of companies that have been en- 
joying a_ splendid from St. Louis, 
through supervising agencies, are zoing to find 
that their premiums for July have dropped off 
considerably. The month will be far ehind 
the same period last year, and the results for 
August will be even more startling if the 
present trend continues. The bigeer agencies 
that have taken on Bureau companies for self 
protection in the present fight are just getting 
their new Bureau sub-agencies lincd up. The 
inroads these new organizations wi!l mae on 
Western Union companies in August ws? far 
surpass the volume taken from them in July. 

There has been some discussion as to how 
contingents should be pro-rated. A few com- 


business 
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panies have taken the position that, whiie the 
contingents of their agents stopped on June 30, 
the experience of the entire year should gov- 
ern the amount of contingent that should be 
paid to the agents on their writings for the 
months of 1924. Other companies 
have taken the position that the first six 
months should stand alone, and they have in- 
their agents to send in contingent 
claims on that basis. Still other companies 
have ignored that phase of the situation en- 


first six 


structed 


tirely, and have given agents no advice as to 
how they intend to figure the contingents. 


Insurance Advertising Convention 
(Concluded from page 31) 

H. C. Brearvey’s Talk 

Brearley, president of the Brearley 
New York, a summary 
appeared in last week's 


E.G, 
Service Corporation, 
of whose remarks 
SPECTATOR, prefaced his 
that he should treat 
American standpoint, that being the only one 
with which he was familiar. Referring to the 
term to “sell” as applied to insurance, he said 


address by saying 


everything from the 


that its meaning was much the same as to 
If you sold an idea, you convinced 
regard to that idea. The term 
broad and inclusive one, 


“convince.” 
someone in 
“insurance” was a 
and represented a commodity which was, or 
should be, practically universal. 
second syllable—was the 
He then referred to 


Insurance— 
the accent on the 
word of making “sure.” 
the advertisement receives 


which insurance 





Organized 1859 




















from the happening of untoward circum- 
stances, which, properly handled, could be 
turned to good account. 


ADVERTISING SHOULD Br EpucaTIONAL 

In the absence of C. S. Crummett, Dr. Josef 
David of the Association of Czechoslovakia 
Companies of Prague, Bohemia, addressed the 
meeting. Remarking that advertising should 
he educational, he said that British-American 
insurance advertising would have effect in 
other countries and would be very closely fol- 
lowed in his own. ; 

Mrs. Nora Vincent Paul, vice-president of 
the National Underwriter Company, was un- 
able to be present, but a copy of her paper was 
Time, however, prevented its being 
read to the meeting. Her address dealt with 
th value of an insurance journal as an adver- 
a means of spreading 
news in the insurance business. 


available. 


tising medium and as 


Conc.upinc Discussions 

In the concluding discussion Captain E. W. 
Phillips, O. B. E., EF. I. A. (Wesleyan and 
General), Mr. A. I. Shepherd (Eagle, Star 
and British Dominions), Mr. Arden Brooke 
(Sun Life of Canada) and others took part. 

Lord Burnham, with a few appropriate 
words in which he declared himself as an en- 
thusiastic supporter of insurance, brought the 
proceedings to a close: and, as the gathering 
dispersed, expressions of approval were 
coupled with the opinion that developments of 
permanent utility would result. 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Tourist Baggage 


Marine 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 
MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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ms HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MorIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 





SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
ES eee REE 
Insurance in Foree 


Over $80,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas, 


P. N. THEVENET, 
Vice President & Sec, 


PAUL V. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice President & Actuary 























Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


TEXAS ~— TENNESSEE 
WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 
Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















THE MORAL HAZARD 
By William Vlachos 


The most menacing factor in fire insurance is bad 
moral hazard. It has been well said that 
‘*The rate is based on the physical hazard; the 
moral hazard is insured without remuneration” 

In an absorbingly interesting booklet entitled ‘The 
Moral Hazard,’’ William Vlachos, an insurance in- 
spector of long and varied experience, describes some 
of his most instructive inspections, each one of which 
illustrates pointedly a phase of moral hazard. 


ANY ONE OF THESE STORIES MAY SAVE AJ]LOSS. 


Special Agents, Inspectors, Adjusters, Underwriters and 
local Agents can read this book with 
PROFIT TO THEIR COMPANIES 


PRICE: In lots of 100 or more, $40 per 100. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Selling Agents NEW YORK 














How 


INSURANCE. 





Chicago 


to Build Business 


By William T. Nash, Originator of the Monthly Income Policy 


H°*’ many books on salesmanship have you read? You know 
the contents of the average book of this type. Theories, 
theories and then more theories. Here is a new departure. Here 
is a compilation of 33 stories showing just what Life Insurance means 


to those in every walk of life. Here is a book that SELLS LIFE 


Price, Flexible Binding, $6. Edition De Luxe, Genuine Leather Binding, $10. 
Write for FREE Booklet entitled The Business Builder Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Order Your Copy Now 


New York 
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‘ THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE — 


Ldward P. Hardy, Issistant Manager, New York Fire Insurance CR 
Thirty-First Article 





The Standard Universal Schedule for Rating Mercantile Risks 


We have reached the point of modern rating because the 
schedule now to be taken up for consideration is in general 
use throughout a good portion of the United States, if not in 
form at least in adaptation thereof. It is commonly referred 
to as the Universal Mercantile Schedule, but the correct title 
is that at the head of this article. 

This schedule represents the first attempt to produce a 
schedule that could be used for rating all properties. In other 
words, it was the first attempt to have a universal schedule. 
It has been and still is the dream of man that a system capable 
of universal application can be evolved for the rating of risks 
for fire insurance purposes, and among the first of these at- 
tempts was the schedule which is now to be considered. The 
person to first conceive the idea of a universal schedule, which 
later developed into this schedule, is probably not known. 
Like everything else of this kind, the idea was probably sug- 
gested by different individuals through a series of years, and 
finally was brought to completion by the energy of a few 
individuals who took hold of the problem. There was a com- 
mittee of four which was primarily responsible for the formu- 
lating and bringing to a completion the schedule. This com- 
mittee, as set forth in the January, 1902, edition of the sched- 
ule, was as follows: 


F. C. Moore, Continental Insurance Company; James A. 


Silvey, German-American Insurance Company; George W. 
Babb, Jr., Northern Assurance Company; E. G. Richards, 


National Insurance Company of Hartford. 

There were co-operating committees, as they were termed, 
from the following bodies: 

New England Insurance Exchange, Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State, Underwriters Association of Middle 
Department, Southeastern Tariff Association, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Each of these committees consisted of five members except 
the first, which had seven members: the main work, however, 
was done by the Committee of Four, who undoubtedly can be 
considered as the executive committee of this work. Of the 
four members but one is now living, E. G. Richards, former 
manager of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany of England, who, in regard to this work, has written the 
following extremely interesting letter: 

MarcH 28, 1924. 
Mr, Edw. R. Hardy, care New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 123 
William street, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Harpy: 


I am not sure that I can, even in a small degree, 
when I attempt to reply to your request of March 18th for an article 
on the subject of the Universal Mercantile Schedule. 


meet your wishes 


Ww 


N 


It is true I am the only surviving member of the Universal Schedule 
Committee of Four, of which F. C. Moore, president of the Continental, 
was the chairman, but unfortunately for your present needs all my 
memoranda and records of that service were destroyed but two or three 
years ago, because I could not then imagine how, after thirty years had 
passed, they could be of any value. 

My first meeting with Mr. Moore was in the early 80's. 
a special agent of the Queen in New England, and I not only enjoyed 
his acquaintance but derived great profit, as well as a deeper insight 
into the problems of the business, because of my contact, more or less 
frequent, with his forceful personality. Later, as an officer of a Hart- 
ford company, I was appointed by the National Board, at Mr. Moore’s 
request, a member of his Universal Schedule Committee at the same 
time with Messrs. James A. Silvey and George W. Babb. This was 
in 1890. 

Though my records are missing I remember quite well that our com- 
mittee held forty-two meetings, culminating in a general meeting of 
the schedule committee with its six co-operated committees from the 
National Board, from the tariff associations in New England, the 
Middle States and the South. That final meeting was held in New 
York at the Board rooms, November 29 and 30, and December 1, 1892, 
and was attended by many company officers other than those members 
of the several committees. Our committee, as I recollect, had not a 
large amount of constructive work to do about the schedule, for that 
had been chiefly worked out by Mr. Moore, but we aided with our 
best judgment in adjusting charges for deficiencies, occupancies, testing 
the schedule by application, etc., etc. 

At the final meeting referred to the schedule was adopted in its 
entirety by the committees as a whole. 

In the general plan of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, as well as 
in its details, Mr. Moore had a very enthusiastic and united committee 
to assist him. Perhaps I should not mention that in one respect there 
was a difference of opinion, inasmuch as I was the one who created that 
difference, which concerned the base rate of the schedule. The first 
step in the Universal Mercantile Schedule was the fixing of a base 
rate of 25 cents for a “standard building in a standard city.” Any 
deviations from the requirements for a standard building or a standard 
city increased the base rate by so much as the charges fixed for such 
State loss experience, however wide the difference, was 
If a risk in New York had its counterpart in 
even though the 


I was then 


deviations. 
given no consideration. 
Arizona, the rate must be the same in both cases, 
average loss rate in Arizona was six times greater than in New York; 
or if a risk in Illinois had its counterpart in Vermont or Mississippi, 
the rate must be the same even though the loss rate of Vermont and 
Mississippi was double that of Illinois. That the ten-year average 
premium rate in New York was less than one-quarter of the premiunt 
rate in Arizona, or the average rate in Illinois was but one-half that 
of Vermont, was not taken as evidence of need of more or less wide 
differentials in basic costs State by State. 

My proposal to meet this lack of universality (as it seemed to me) 
was to adjust the base rate for each State upon its loss experience for 
a ten-year period, the average of which for all States would be the 
standard base rate of 25 cents for the United States. 

This disagreement in the committee caused, however, no unpleasant 
conditions or antagonism, for Mr. Moore welcomed discussions and 
generously insisted that I present my views for the consideration of the 
whole number at the final meeting. 

(To be continued) 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent territory. 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Liberal contracts for men of 
good reputation. 


Iowa, Minne= 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


Address J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 











REACHING HIS 


FOR HIS CHILDREN 
Dad’s “soft spot” is his boy and his 
girl. His one big ambition is their 
education, their start in life and in 
business. 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously in- 
terested in the new ‘‘Child’s Endow- 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State 
Life. 
The Ohio State Life service now 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 
ering the family group with few 
exceptions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- 
ship basis will interest you. 


“SOFT SPOT” 


FOR HIMSELF 
Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 
inia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
exas and Oklahoma. 
For our new 
OHIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 
For business and professional men. 
Complete Coverage. 
Non-Cancellable Term. 
$1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. 
$10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
Moderate Premiums and Liberal 
Commissions. 
Accrued indemnity payable every 
30 days during disability. 


Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


John M. Sarver, President 


INSURANCE Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 





and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 


ELMER H.DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress 


Detroit, Mich. 











eneral Accident 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


O/ GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA a 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 





Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 


Capital, $2,250,000.00. 


Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 


Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 


Assets, $14,683,598.32 


Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


7 Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Kor Inspector or Adjuster is 

[~ 

‘ ) 

CO 


ELIGIBLE 
Son TO THE 





lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


**Oldest and Best’’ 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$1I0,000 


Insurance to November |, 1924, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 





H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


om NowDork 
Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


©TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 


$12,500.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21 3 16,6€ O. 1 © 
12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, HI. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wam. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wan. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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[_FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Ants Might Do It.—Recently, it was my 
privilege to run over a large amount of cor- 
respondence collected by the Department of 
Commerce, from consuls and various foreign 
countries, dealing with the prospects of fire 
extinguishing apparatus. The most interest- 
ing item we found in the whole thing was a 
report from French Hindo-China, in connec- 
tion with which it was stated that there was 
but little market over there for such instru- 
ments, for the houses were built almost wholly 
without wood. The explanation of this was 
due to the desire to furnish the least oppor- 
tunity for ants (which seem to abound in that 
to become permanent residents of 
Here is a 
the United 


country) 
the houses. 

prevention in 
introduce ants? 


suggestion for fire 
States. Why not 


An Efficient Watchman. 
spection of a risk in New York City, and 
while examining the records for the watch- 
man service, something peculiar about the dial 
attracted the inspector’s attention. From this 
it was worked out that the watchman had de- 
veloped a system so that by working one hour 
and twenty minutes a night he could ring up 
all the rounds for the whole night. This left 
him free to go to the movies or anything he 
chose to do. It only brings out officially the 
steady pitting of the wit of the watchman 
against the wit of the maker 
devices. 


During the in- 


of mechanical 


A New Educational Movement.—In Chi- 
cago a group of fire insurance companies have 
united and are offering scholarships in the 
Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce to graduates of high schools for the 
two-year course, which, while it includes 
many subjects in insurance, primarily includes 
many other things, 


countancy, etc. 


such as economics, ac- 
The students will work for 
three hours every day or, at least, in the fore- 
noon in the office during the school term and 
attend classes afternoons and evenings. The 


scholarship is worth $250. In addition to that 


there is a small monthly payment for ser- 
vices in the office and a larger payment during 
the summer vacation, when students will de- 
vote all their time to the office. A similar ef- 


fort will probably be made in New York City. 


The Local Loss Ratio. 
ratio in advance but 


It is just as well 
not to compute the loss 
wait until the year is over before prophesying 
ill things. One of the traits which seem to 
distinguish insurance folk is to begin shortly 
after January 1 and prophesy a bad year be- 
causes the losses are running so high right up 
to the 31st day of December—following that 


a fairly good annual report will be produced. 


Sprinklering a Museum.—As a result of 
the increasing interest in the better protection 


of museums there is a movement which, while 


it has not got beyond the inquiry stage, will 


probably develop in regard to the sprinkler- 


ing of such properties. Curiously, however, 


in connection with this, in one case, where 


authorities on such matters were consulted in 


regard to the sprinklering, they were given 


the proper advice and especially urged to 


sprinkler the working departments, if noth- 
ing more. Did they take this advice? They 


did not. They inquired of a department store 


manager, and he advised them not to sprinkler 


because of the water damage that might re- 
sult to some of their valuable possessions. 
What would a proprietor of a department 


store have thought if they had gone to a fire 


protection engineer and asked him how to 


run a department store? 


One Disturbing Factor.—In a recent sum- 


mary of losses in garment-making risks, at- 
tention was concentrated on the fact that the 
risks in sprinklered properties had a_ higher 
loss ratio than those in non-sprinklered prop- 
In other words, as far as experience 


there was no value to the insurance 


erties. 

tells us, 
business because the risks were sprinklered. 
The fact is that the present style of garments 
are exceedingly susceptible to water damage, 


and once being wet are practically a total loss. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The corner-stone for the new fire alarm 
signal station of Boston, to be located at West- 
land avenue and the Fenway, was put into place 
last week by Mayor James Curley. Alfred 
Davenport, former president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was one of the 
principal speakers. He stated that in all the 
years when the central station has been at 
Bristol street there has never been a fire of 
such proportions as seriously to threaten the 
paralysis of the city’s signal system, but that 
it is only good fortune which has averted such 
a calamity. 

The cite of the new station is where the 
hazard of destruction of the signal lines by fire 
is reduced to a minimum. The latest equipment 
will be installed. 

An unusual claim was presented to a Bos- 
ton office recently. Lightning struck a barn and 
in the next building was a cow that was so 
badly frightened that she gave premature birth 
to a calf and died. The owner asked for $100 
for the cow. 

Quick work by the fire 
Hull, Mass., includes the Nantasket 
Beach area, prevented a serious fire early last 
week. The apparatus got out quickly and ad- 
joining buildings suffered but slight damage, a 
two-story flimsy structure being burned to the 


department of 
which 


ground. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Royal N. Allen has resigned as executive 
secretary of the Insurance Federation of Illi- 
nois to engage in organization work with the 
American Automobile Association. Mr. Allen’s 
successor has not been named. 

E. A. Cleary, automobile underwriter for 
the Associated Employers Reciprocal, now in 
progress of liquidation, has become the gen- 
eral manager for Walters & Durfee, general in- 
surance brokers of Chicago. 

E. D. Hamilton, Western manager of the 
Queen, has given up his European trip because 
of ill health. Although he had already reached 
New York, prepared to sail, after a brief trip 
through Connecticut, Mr. Hamilton will return 


to Chicago some time in August. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 


Protects the Entire Family 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from birth to 60 years next 
birthday on both Ordinary and Industrial plans. 


Ambitious agents receive valuable cooperation from the Executive Officers, Agency Super- 
visors, Inspectors, and Superintendents. There is no place like home. There is no Company 
like the ‘‘Home.”’ 








A Home Life Policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family 














BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director GEORGE A. HUGGINS, Actuary 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INTER-STATE BUSINESS MEN’S 
ACCIDENT ASS’N. 
Brown Hotel Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me complete information regarding a 
profitable agency connection with your Association in 
Illinois [J], Michigan (], Indiana [ |, Ohio [, Pennsyl 


vania [], Vermont [], Delaware []. PO | ee 
I have checked the state in which I am interested7in : | Nig: A 
obtaining this agency connection. Tt 
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BROWN HOTEL BLDG.—DES MOINES, IOWA 








The Oldest Organization of its Kind in America 
ERNEST W. BROWN, See’y-Treas. Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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LAW IS VALID 





Wisconsin Judge Upholds Statute on 
Accident Assessments 


FUNDS HELD IN TRUST 





Legislation Permits Industrial Commission 
to Levy for Damages in Cases When 
No Dependents Exist 
Maprison, Wis., July 26.—Hundreds of acci- 
dent cases in the State will be affected by the 
decision rendered by Judge E. Ray Stevens of 
the circuit court on Thursday, in which he held 
that the recent legislation allowing the commis- 
sion to assess damages in accident cases where 
The law 
provides that not to exceed $1000 may be 
assessed and that these funds shall be held in 
trust by the State. These “trust’’ funds are 
to be used in payment of other accident claims. 

“The decision is of far-reaching con- 
sequences,” declared L. A. Tarrell of the in- 
dustrial commission. ‘We have cases where 
there are no beneficiaries before us at all times. 
I presume upwards of one hundred cases are 
passed upon annually. The law was challenged 
in the court on two points. First it was claimed 
that it had not been legally passed by the legis- 
uature and, second, that it was invalid. Judge 
Stevens has held that the law was legally passed 
and that it is valid. A number of important 
industrial cases have already been decided un- 
der this law.” 

Two cases were involved in the litigation. It 
came before the court on appeals from the in- 
dustrial commission in awards made against 
C. B. Henschel Manufacturing Company and 
the Zurich General Accident and Liability In- 
surance Company and the B. F. Sturtevent 
Company and the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company. Judge Stevens held first 
that the legislation did not create an illegal fund. 
Judge Stevens, in his opinion, declared: 

Mee 3 fund created by the payments required 

y _ act is not public money in the sense in 
=" that phrase is used in the constitution. 
: his money cannot be appropriated for any pub- 
ae for which the legislature sees fit 
ocean it. This fund can be used for no 
other purpose than that of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act. Neither are the funds paid 
in under this statute “trust money” as_ that 
term is used in the constitution. 

This statute is an attempt to equalize the 
cost of the human wreckage which necessarily 
results in modern industrial production. It 
equalizes by requiring a contribution from the 
employer, who might otherwise be wholly or 
slated relieved from any contribution toward 
Si aggregate cost of production as reflected in 
“ie lost in the employment, which is the cost 
that should be borne by the public that con- 
=e the product. It equalizes the burden of 
i me ag of deceased employees who might 
otherwise he left to bear this element of the 
cost of production alone, when it should be 


there are no dependents was valid. 


borne by the entire public which consumes the 
product. This statute is in entire harmony 
with the spirit and purpose of the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

One of the chief grounds of attack is that 
the act requires an employer to contribute to 
the payment of compensation to dependents of 
one who was not in his employ and with whom 
he has no legal relationship. But the relation- 
ship is no different from that which obtains in 
the case of every employer who carries com- 
pensation insurance to-day. He regularily con- 
tributes to a fund which is used to pay com- 
pensation and death benefits in the case of in- 
jured employees, with the vast majority of 
whom he has never had any legal relationship. 





Home Insurance and Standard Accident 
Agreement Ended 


The arrangements completed some time age 
between the Home Insurance Company of New 
York and the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, for the handling of euto- 
mobile insurance have been terminated for the 
Northern California, Colorado, and Wyoming 
territories. It will continue in effect for the 
remainder of the territory agreed upon. As a 
substitute for the contract that ras just beeti 
abrogated, the Home Insurance Cempary has 
completed one with the Maryland Casvalty 
Company for the territory recently covered by 
the agreement with the Standard, and a sim- 
ilar contract for Porto Rico, which was not 
covered in the previous arrangement. 


Indiana Mutual Casualty Now Organized 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 28.—The Indiana 
Mutual Casualty Company of this city has been 
organized to handle death, accident and disabil- 
ity insurance. The organizers of the new com- 
pany are: C. T. Fulton, J. S. McQuinn, J. H. 
Jones, J. M. Heron, G. A. Wilkinson, J. E. 
Richards, G. O. Worland, A. D. Johnson, J. L. 
Dimborough, L. E. Berner, J. E. Frederick and 
C. A. Bates. 


Maryland Casualty Appointments 

Battimore, Mp., July 28—The Maryland 
Casualty Company has named Maury, Don- 
nelly, Williams & Parr as its general cas- 
ualty agents in Baltimore, the appointment 
being dual with that of T. T. Tongue & Co. 

The McHugh, Hamilton & Lyon Insurance 
Agency, Mobile, Ala., has been made general 
agent for Mobile county for the Maryland 
Casualty. 


California Compensation Rate Hearing 


Insurance Commissioner George B. Squires 
of California announces that a hearing will be 
held on August 15 on the proposed changes in 
rates for workmen’s compensation insurance 
in that State. Insurance men expect a final 
adjustment of the rate at that time, and a 
promulgation to be forthcoming soon after. 





Fidelity @ Surety Bonds 


of every character and 
description 





Prompt Service 
Intelligently rendered 


Desirable Agency 
Territory available 
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General Accident, Fire and Life Issues 
Booklet 


The General Accident, Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, 
the only insurance company holding His 
Majesty’s Royal Warrant, published an at- 
tractive brochure entitled “The Romance of a 
3usiness,” which was distributed at the British 
Empire Exhibition, and which the United 
States branch at Philadelphia is sending out 
to its friends. The pamphlet is of interest not 
only foreign agents but to’ American agents as 
well, as it clearly sets forth the company’s his- 
tory and operations in this country in a chapter 
devoted exclusively to its United States 
branches, of which Frederick Richardson is 
the head. 


Seay & Hall Expanding 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, has aprointed 
Seay & Hall of Dallas, Texas, general agents 
in that territory. This is one of the largest 
and most progressive agencies in the South 
and enjoys the patronage of an _ excellent 
clientele. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J. HARRIS LENKER, Presiden 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


The platform we present to the public and to our “Standard 


Bearers” in the field is one of service. Its planks are— 


Contract direct with the Company. 
Co-operation in working out field problems. 
Policies issued with dispatch. 

Standard policies down to age 10. 

Women accepted on same basis as men. 


Risk acceptance on sub-standard lives and on 


men engaged in hazardous occupations. 


Prompt payment of claims. 


Our field men have found that these liberal service principles 


have made it pay to 











Cink up (wis tue Q)LINCOLN) 





THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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‘SOUTHERN 
SURETY.CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 
Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets. ..... $6,595,010 
ee ar ee 1,000,000 
RN sii cacwiaaiheniys 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














| COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 














HOLD SALES CONGRESS 


Agents of U. S. National Life and Cas- 
ualty Gather at Chicago 








ACCIDENT BUSINESS DISCUSSED 





President C. H. Boyer Announces That 
Company Will At Once Open a Life 
Department 
The United States National Life and Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago will at once open a 
life insurance department, writing the usual 
forms of industrial policies, together with a 
$250 policy on the ordinary life plan, which will 
sell for an annual premium of between $5 

and $6. 

This announcement was made by Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager C. H. Boyer on 
Saturday, July 26, at the three-day agency con- 
vention held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

The company has been writing weekly acci- 
dent and health business, also monthly and 
commercial accident and hearth policies, as well 
as group business. The writing of life insur- 
ance, for which the company has always been 
chartered, will supplement the forms of con- 
tracts which it has been issuing so successfully 
during the past year. 

The news of the life department being estab- 
lished was enthusiastically greeted by the four 
hundred odd agents from all sections of the 
country, who came to Chicago on special trains 
and cars from the East and South on Thurs- 
day morning, 

After making an inspection of the home office 
quarters, the delegates were transported in 
busses to the Edgewater Beach Hotel, the ses- 
sions starting.promptly at ten o’clock on Thurs- 


day. 


BANQUET A FEATURE 

The big gathering of the week was the din- 
ner held Friday evening at the hotel, at which 
Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota was the 
principal speaker, his address, covering the vari- 
ous developments of the insurance business, be- 
ing broadcasted from Station W. E. B. H. on 
the hotel roof. Governor Preus, who was for 
eight years Insurance Commissioner of Min- 
nesota, and who is now serving his second term 


as governor, said that there are seventy billions 
of all kinds of life insurance in force to-day in 
North America outside of Mexico. 

Speaking of the State’s right to supervise in- 
surance, he said that corporations are artificial 
beings created by the State, and because they 
are creatures of the State they should be regu- 
lated by the State Insurance Department for 
the public’s protection. He stressed the need of 
service in the insurance business, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that this is the motto of the 
United States National Life and Casualty. He 
told the agents present that if they give ser- 
vice to the public it will be returned to them in 
kind. 

President A. M. Johnson of the company, 
who has been ill for several days, managed to 
slip into the banquet hall for a time, and re- 
ceived a great ovation. He thanked the dele- 
gates for the resolution of sympathy and the 





Banquet Spirit 


flowers received by him earlier in the week and 
expressed regret at not being able to attend 
every minute of the session. 

Other speakers at the dinner were: Dr. W. 
A. Granville, educational director; C. M. Cart- 
wright, managing editor of the National Un- 
derwriter, and Vice-Presidents J. J. Krist and 
T. W. Leonard. 


THREE Diay PROCEEDINGS 

The theme of service to policyholders ran 
through the entire proceedings of the conven- 
tion. It was shown in the addresses of wel- 
come on the opening day, and was referred to 
by Vice-President Krist of. Baltimore when he 
talked on the heritage of the agent of to-day. 
The subject of underwriting was discussed by 
Vice-President Leonard and by H. D. Foster, 
assistant to the general manager, both of whom 
emphasized the part which an agent plays in 














INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘SAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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CASUALTY 


ance. 


CHICAGO 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





REINSURANCE 


Catastrophe, Excess Public Liability and the Personal Accident 
Lines for Casualty Companies. 
Double Indemnity for Accidental Death, Total and Permanent 
Disability and Premium Waiver for Life Companies. 


The present opportunity for growth along normal channels 
has never been equalled in the history of Casualty Insur- 
». Sound underwriting calls for the type ot Auto- 
matic Reinsurance we are supplying to the carriers, and 
we solicit an opportunity to negotiate. 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. Trimble, §President 


KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES £{, 
719 Detwiter BuILDING 


NEW YORK 
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CAUSES OF DISABILITY 


As Applied Under Accident and 
Health Insurance Policies 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Ex-President, American Association of Medical Examiners 


A Standard Unabridged Illustrated Work for the 
UNDERWRITING AND CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 
of Life and Casualty Insurance Companies 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY gives the synonyms, valuable 
information, signs and symptoms, the differential diagnosis, the 
period of house confinement and the probable duration of total 
and partial disability resulting from all accidents and diseases. 
It also describes the effect from diseases and accidents and 
when death occurs from poisonous substances the post- 
mortem appearances are given. This book is consulted daily 
by the underwriting and claim departments of all leading 
casualty companies. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY when properly and intelli- 
gently used will prevent the acceptance of undesirable risks 
and the payment of fraudulent claims. This book consists of 
seven hundred pages profusely illustrated with half-tones and 
plates in colors. It is of great value to any company desirous 
of scientifically conducting a growing accident and health 
insurance business. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY is used and endorsed by every 
leading casualty company in the United States and Canada, 


PRICE, PER COPY, $10.00 (Ten Copies for $85.00) 
Address all orders to the Sole Selling Agents for the Insurance World 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street NEW YORK 
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A Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE tne 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromanyACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
the face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability. 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 


Concord, N. H. 
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seeing that the company secures the highest 
type of risks. 

The subject of claims and the legal aspects 
of the business were discussed by J. B. Boyer, 
general counsel, and E. C. Rockafellow, man- 
ager of the claim department. Secretary H. S. 
Burroughs also spoke during the sessions, 
emphasizing the need of co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness between the home office em- 
ployees and the field men. Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agents Walter E. Webb, of 
the National Life, stressed the importance of 
exchanging information at company meetings 
such as this and asked the delegates to spread 
the information on the principles of salesman- 
ship learned at the convention. The need of 
every agent having a definite goal, in order to 
insure success, was emphasized by Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary Robert D. Lay. 


PROMINENT MANAGERS ATTENDED 

A number of the prominent managers of the 
company addressed the convention sessions. 
Among these were Manager S. S. Klein of 
Brownsville, Pa., who has made a unique rec- 
ord in his eight years with the company, devel- 
oping a business of considerable volume in a 
small section. General Agent W. T. Koop of 
St. Paul, Minn., who had a Ioss ratio of 28 per 
cent for a three-year period, and whose claim 
methods have received high praise, said that he 
believed in the advance settlement plan and 
handled the bulk of his business in that way. 
General Agent W. M. Wilson of Cleveland told 
when a policy should be canceled. He main- 
tained that the agent who was conscientious in 
selecting his business will not have to worry 
much over his claim ratio. 

Manager H. G. Walters of Atlantic City, one 
of the banner offices of the company, addressed 
the session on the writing of monthly and com- 
mercial business, stressing the point that the 
monthly business could be written if a man went 
after it. Manager J. B. Ford of Savannah, 
Ga., had a 100 per cent attendance of his staff 
at Chicago. 


PRESIDENT BoyER Honorep By AGENTS 

Other speakers at the sessions were: N. A. 
Nelson, assistant general counsel, who stressed 
the need of carefulness in answering questions 
on the application; C. G. Schillerstrom, execu- 
tive home office representative, who gave a 
blackboard demonstration of sales points for 
the ideal policy, and Paul H. Ensrud, manager 
of the service department, who explained the 
work of his department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyer were presented by the 
delegates with a handsome reading lamp, at 
the closing session Saturday. The presentation 
speech being made by Vice-President Leonard. 
Mrs. Boyer accepted the gift from the agents, 
saying how much she appreciated their good 
will. To Mrs. Boyer is given the credit for 
the many entertaining social teatures of the 
convention, including the lawn party and buffet 
supper, which was served at the Boyer home on 
the lake front on the first evening of the con- 
vention, 


ELEVATOR HAZARDS 





lowa to Seek Regulation of Installa- 
tion and Inspection 





PLAN NEW LAW 





Code Being Formulated by Committee— 
Propose Fine for Careless Owners 

Des Mornes, Ia, July 28.—Casualty insur- 
ance interests are deeply concerned in the 
elevator code formulated by a commission cre- 
ated by the legislature soon after the elevator 
accident in the Randolph Hotel a year ago, last 
March, which cost four lives and crippled for 
life three others. 


John Fletcher, assistant attorney géneral, has 
gone carefully over the measure, analyzed the 
legal phraseology and suggested some minor 
changes that will better interpret the provisions 
of the act. With the finishing touches approved 
by the commission Governor N. E. Kendall will 
place his signature thereon and its operation 
will follow. 

lowa law is singularly lacking in any regu- 
lation of the installation and operation of eleva- 
tors, according to P. J. Clancy, member of a 
committee appointed by Governor Kendall to 
write the code in conformance with an act of 
the legislature a year ago. 

“Casualty insurance companies and agents 
often have to cancel off the risks when elevator 
owners selfishly refuse to make repairs,’ Mr. 

















HE specialist is the man you call for when you want 
service a little faster and better than usual. He 
smiles at technicalities and concentrates on essentials. 


writes no other coverages. 











specialists. 
his own particular line. 





As a natural result of this specialization the F & D is 
far better equipped to serve the needs of its clients and 
representatives than a company which writes many dis- 


associated lines. 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection 
remember that “‘specialization means service’’—and then 
write to the F & D’s Production Department. 


COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


and Surety 


Fidelity 


Burglary Insurance 








Specialization 
Means Service 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a 
departmental side-line with the F & D. 
of the various forms of Burglary Insurance this company 


In other words, the F & D is an organization of bonding 
Every one of its underwriters is an expert in 


Most of them have grown up with the Company. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


Bonds’ and 


With the exception 





aan. ee ee 77 


Sp. 73. 

PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory 1 will be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency connec- 
tion with your Company. 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President. 





Sixty-fourth Year 


Premiums received during the year 1923 $7,686,855 


Payments to Policyholders and their 
Beneficiaries in Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc............... 5,871,544 
ee re 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the amount 

expected. 
Eoemrare 4m Pore... .. ...... 0.2.05 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets.................... 48,655,222 


Policy contracts with most liberal benefits 
and guarantees. 


For Agency Apply To 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Second Vice President 


256 Broadway, New York 





YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work wil] 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 























SELLERS OF PROTECTION 


Men who not only write applications but deliver the policies 
afterwards, can secure desirable territory. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Albert E. Awde, Supt. of Agencies 


























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has a record of EIGHTY YEARS 
of prosperous and successful business. It has 
passed through panics, pestilence and wars 
unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight 
decades of endeavor, offers financial strength, 
reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 
insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 











Manuals of Automobile, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Insurance 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY is in a position to supply to Companies 
and Agents Manuals as follows: 


Combination Automobile Insurance Manual 
A complete, convenient and always up-to-date Loose-Leaf Book 
presenting in one volume all needed underwriting facts. All standard rules 
and rates for all classes of coverage. 

Full official serial number data. 

Prices (with loose leaf sheets up to date): 
Home Office Edition, cloth wing-fastener binder (a country-wide 
GRTAARIAND (ua 5.cvbic} sieigca eiaielossIeieiateroie apa yerereieleteiariaroreroiavaia or ois/aleleveielele o'etawwvers $4.60 
With 1% inch ring binder, leather, $3.00 extra. 
With 1% inch ring binder, leatherette, $1.75 extra. 
Field Editions (Eastern, Southern, Western or Pacific), cloth wing- 
EASUPHET TIBHOE, CWC 6. i6:5.ccc a5: <o'e ocie aces 0 6 dies slat slele mu sieleanwg oes $4.00 
With 1 inch ring binder, leather, $2.25 extra. 
With 1 inch ring binder, leatherette 1.50 extra. 


Manual of Compensation and Liability Insur- 
ance—Rules and Rates—THE BASIS MANUAL 


Hitherto in preparing manuals of rates for workmen’s compensation an 
liability insurance, the compilers have confined their labors to individua 
States. Now that nearly half the States of the Union have enacted com- 
pensation laws, it has been found feasible to compile a basis manual ap- 
plicable to all States. Issued in loose leaf form. 

The rates given therein are the basis rates for all classifications, while 
differential slips containing the multiplier to be used in arriving at the 
manual rate for particular States will be supplied as desired. 


MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE—RULES AND RATES. 
Being basis rates for liability insurance in States having no compensation 
laws. Loose leaf form. Differential slips supplied as desired. 

Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Eighth Edition, 
December, 1923 


These Manuals are official and can be supplied in quantities to suit. For 
prices and further particulars, address 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Clancy said. “The owners come seeking more 
‘nsurance when they realize their elevators are 
dangerous because they see the prospect of 
havy damages. We tell them it 1s against our 
policy, and tends toward larger verdicts in 
damage suits. They are not worried about the 
lives their elevators may destroy.” 

Instant suspension of elevator service in case 
of failure to follow recommendations of State 
inspectors 1s provided for m the proposed law. 
In addition the owner may be liable to $100 fine 
or thirty days in jail for a misdemeanor. 

The members of the committee are: Prof. 
B, J. Lambert, head of the construction 
engineering department at Iowa State Univer- 
sity; Prof. W. H. Meeker, head of the 
mechanical engineering department at Iowa 
State College at Ames; Carl Smith, Iowa man- 
ager for the Otis Elevator Company; P. J. 
Clancy, insurance expert, and J. D. Seaman, 
deputy labor commissioner of Iowa. 

The code will prescribe the speed of accelera- 
tion and retardation for elevators, set standards 
of construction and installation, rules for oper- 
ators, and safety devices, in line with the stand- 
ards laid down by the United States bureaus of 
standards and labor, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and in laws passed by 
New York, California, Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania. Enforcement will be in the State bureau 
of labor. 


American Surety Hangs Presidents’ Por- 
traits in Main Dining Hall 

In the officers’ dining room of the restaurant 
of the American Surety Company, too Broad- 
way, New York city, framed photographs of 
the presidents of the company have recently 
been hung. Since the organization of the com- 
pany in 1884, then almost the first in the field, 
there have been six presidents, including F. W. 
Lafrentz, now president, 

The first president, Richard A. Elmer, held 
office from 1884 to {888 when the surety busi- 
ness generally was in its infancy. After a 
year’s ad interim term William A. Wheelock, 
also president of the Central National Bank, 
retired in favor of William L. Trenholm, who 
held office from 1889 until 1898. Walter S. 
Johnston was then president for one year, fol- 
lowed by Henry D. Lyman from 1899 until 
1912, IF. W. Lafrentz has been president of the 
company since 1912, and has enjoyed a success- 
ful term of office. 


Wants Compulsory Auto Liability 
Insurance 

Trenton, N. J., July 28.—Stating that com- 
pulsory liability insurance on all automobiles 
operated in New Jersey is one of the outstand- 
ing matters that should be given early atten- 
tion by the State, and that it is necessary that 
owners of motor vehicles be required to afford 
such protection to the people, former Assem- 
blyman Mervey S. Moore of Trenton last week 
formally announced his candidacy for the As- 
sembly on the Republican ticket next fall. 
Commissions appointed at the 1924 session of 
the New Jersey Legislature are now investi- 


gating the question of compulsory automobile 
Insurance, 
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LICENSE REVOKED 


Associated Employers Reciprocal Per- 
manently Barred from Michigan 


SITUATION AT CHICAGO 


Sherman & Ellis No Longer Attorney-in- 
Fact for Concern—Illinois Business 
Reinsured With Indiana Mutual 
Casualty 
Cnicaco, Itt., July 290.—The license of the 
Associated Employers Reciprocal of this city 
has been permanently revoked in Michigan by 
Insurance Commissioner L. T. Hands of that 
State. This includes the new mutual which 
has been organized to handle the policies of 
the Associated Employers, but it is not known 
whether any appeal will be taken from Com- 
missioner Hands’ decision in this matter or 

not. 

Sherman & Ellis, Inc., who ceased being 
attorney-in-fact for the Associated Employers 
Reciprocal on Monday, have announced to 
their subscribers that prior to that date the 
business of the exchange which is being liqui- 
dated had been reinsured in other concerns. 
The Illinois business of the Reciprocal was re- 
insured in the Indiana Mutual Casualty, which 
has just been relieved from a receivership it- 
self. For this purpose the Mutual was licensed 
in Illinois. Insurance men point out that great 
differences exist between reinsuring and re- 
writing the business. Inasmuch as_ there 
were no funds that Sherman & Ellis could 
carry over under terms of the liquidation 
agreement, it follows that there were no funds 
with which to pay reinsurance premiums and 
hence there could be no reinsurance, but, in- 
stead, “rewriting.” The action in taking over 
the business to the Indiana Mutual Casualty 
is important in that it indicates that Sherman 
& Ellis, Inc., and Rufus M. Potts, its special 
failed to organize a 
mutual on a large scale to carry over the bulk 
of the Indiana 
Mutual Casualty Company has had a stormy 
career. It was organized originally in 1922 to 
take over the defunct Indiana. Manufacturers 
Reciprocal Association, which was discovered 


representative, have 


exchange’s busines. The 


to be in an insolvent condition by the Indiana 
Industrial Commission, under whose jurisdic- 
tion it operated. Early in 1924 the Indiana 
Mutual was thrown into the hands of a re- 
ceiver upon the filing of a bill by the attorney 
general of that State. In the new order of 
things, the status of a policyholder will be 
changed merely from that of a subscriber in 
a reciprocal exchange to that of a member of 
a mutual company. 


Writes 1400 New Plate Glass Policies 

Cuicaco, Iny., July 28—Smith-Lawson 
Coambs Company of Chicago is notifying the 
brokers that, since January Ist, it has written 
1,400 new plate glass insurance policies in 
Chicago. Over half of these policies were on 
risks which were not carrying any insurance 
in that line. 
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Commissioners Convene 
(Concluded from page 29) 


of welcome which left no doubt in the minds 
of those ‘present of the kind of hospitality 
offered in the Far Northwest. 

He was followed by E. J. Brown, mayor of 
the city, who expressed the happiness of the 
citizens of Seattle at being able to entertain 
the Commissioners and who placed the facili- 
ties of the city at their disposal. 

A third welcoming address was made by C. 
FE. Clark, an insurance agent of Seattle, who 
represented the insurance fraternity of the 
State. The address of the president was very 
brief and constituted, in fact, a fourth address 
of welcome. Commissioner Fishback was in 
earnest in his expressions of good will and de- 
lighted at the prospect of entertaining his fel- 
low Commissioners. 


LAWS AND LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 

An open hearing was held this morning by 
the laws and legislation committee on the sub- 
ject of “Total and Permanent Disability Clauses 
in Life Insurance Policies.’ W. Stanley 
Smith, Commissioner of Wisconsin, read a 
paper on this subject at Pinehurst last spring 
criticising the companies’ present methods. Sev- 
eral organizations were represented. 

George Dunham, of the Association of Life 
Presidents, read a brief upholding present prac- 
tices; another was presented by Major Tuck, 
of the Equitable Life Society, gotten up in con- 
nection with the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life of New York, which answered Mr. 
Smith’s criticisms directly. 


Dr. S. S. HUEBNER A SPEAKER 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, who was present, spoke 
as a disinterested party, saying that in reality 
there are two kinds of death—one in the sense 
usually thought of, the other being economic 
death. 

He said that in buying life insurance he 
wanted to protect his family, which would need 
it more in case of permanent total disability, 
economic death, than if his body were actually 
in the grave. His remarks were considered to 
constitute a very strong argument by many of 
the company representatives present. 

The committee later went into executive ses- 
sion and then decided to postpone action until 
December on account of the absence of Com- 
missioner Smith. 


Eighteen Forms of Protection for Banks 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 25.—A great deal 
of interest in banking insurance policies has 
been aroused among the bankers of Washington 
as a result of a report submitted at the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ annual convention by Francis G. 
Addison, Jr., an official of a local bank, who 
has made a lengthy study of the subject. 

Mr. Addison’s report showed that there are 
eighteen various forms of protection which can 
be applied by banks, including tornado insur- 
ance, of interest to banks in agricultural sec- 
tions. The three most important forms of pro- 
tection, however, are the blanket policy, em- 
ployees’ insurance plan and the forgery policy. 
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STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY; INC. 























Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 

















Help Wanted 








ACTUARY WANTED 


We have a good position for an Actuary 
of about 10 years’ experience. Give full 
details and salary wanted. Answer: A-l, 
c/o THE SPECTATOR, 135 William Street, 
New York City. 














Metropolitan Fire Organizing 
The Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company 
of New York is being organized by the R. A. 
Carroon interests to take over the business 
and agency organization of the Metropolitan 
Assurance Underwriters. The new company 
is being incorporated to write fire and allied 
lines in this State and will have an_ initial 
capital of $200,000. When completely organ- 
ized it will be officered practically the same as 


the American Equitable and the Knicker- 
bocker. 
In its development it will use the agency 


force of the Metropolitan Assurance Under- 
Writers, whose policies heretofore have been 
jointly for the account of the American Equi- 
table and the Knickerbocker. It is the pur- 
pose of the organizers to make the new com- 
pany one of the members of the Corroon 
group, developing its financial strength in pro- 
Portion to the growth of its business. 

The incorporators are R. A. Corroon, W. P. 
Barker, P. A. Cosgrove, J. A. Campbell, An- 
tonin Chapai, J. F. Corroon, Sigsbee Graham, 
A. E. Hostin, H. F. O’Toole, W. J. Reynolds, 
Robert Van Iderstine, George D. Vail and 
William Wick, 


Miscellaneous Insurance 
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ROBERT J. BARLOW’S APPOINTMENT 
Move an Alleged Infringement of Virginia 
Bank Agency Rule 

RicHMOND, Va., July 28.—Considerable in- 
terest centers in the appointment of Robert J. 
Barlow at Kenbridge, Va., as an agent of the 
National Liberty Fire. Mr. Williams is said 
to be connected with a local bank at that place, 
and his appointment is an alleged infringement 
of the bank agency rule of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Several years 
ago, Mr. Williams represented the Aétna at 
Kenbridge. After the enactment of the bank 
rule by the Virginia Association, the A“tna was 
unwilling to continue his contract, and he sold 
his business to another agency. Although his 
recent appointment by the National Liberty has 
been discussed informally by Virginia local 
agents, the executive committee of the State 
Association has not yet taken official cognizance 

of the matter. 


Security Insurance Increases Capital Stock 

Stockholders of the Security Insurance Com- 
pany of New Haven have recently approved an 
increase of $1,000,000 in the capitalization. 
This increase will raise the authorized amount 
of capital to $3,000,000. Subsequent to this 
action the directors have voted to issue at this 
time $200,000 of the amount. This will go to 
stockholders on record as of July 18 at $25 
par, one share for five now held. The company 
will assist in adjusting rights which expire 
September 1. The stock must be paid in full by 
November I, or payment for not less than half 
may be made on or before September 1, on 
which 6 per cent interest will be paid. 


Auto Theft Rates Reduced in Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA., July 24.—Automobile theft 
rates were reduced ten per cent in Richmond, 
effective July 10. The new rate is now lower 
than the old State-wide rate. The reduction 
was made possible by the passage of the model 
automobile registration law by the General 
Assembly last winter. 

Several months ago, the Southern Automobile 
Conference ordered a reduction in Virginia 
theft rates. Taking this, together with the 
ten per cent reduction effective last week, from 
the old rates, the present tariffs are very low. 
Underwriters have expressed the opinion that 
the registration law will materially reduce the 
loss ratio in Virginia. 


Johnson & Higgins, Inc., Elected to Brokers 

Johnson & Higgins, recently incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland, affiliated with the 
New York brokerage house of Johnson and 
Higgins, were elected to the Brokers’ Agree- 
ment of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of Baltimore at a special meeting called last 
week. 

National Union Fire Elects Directors 

Wasuinocton, D. C., July 25.—Stockholders 
of the National Union Fire of Washington 
have named the following directors for the 
Floyd E. Davis, Albert F. Fox, 
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ensuing year: 


W. T. Galliher, Holcombe G. Johnson, Philip 
F. Larner, J. Leo Kolb, Walter S. Pratt, Jr., 
B. F. Saul, George Spransy and John C. 
Weedon. 

The board organized subsequently as follows: 
Albert F. Fox, president; B. F. Saul and W. 
T. Galliher, vice-presidents; Philip F. Larner, 
secretary, and William H. Somerville, assistant 
secretary. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY ENTERTAINS 


Company Acts as Host to Bankers’ 
Delegation 

Over 1300 delegates to the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the American Institute of 
Banking in Baltimore were entertained by the 
Maryland Casualty Company at its home office 
recently. 

The visitors were served a buffet supper in 
the cafeteria, and were entertained with an 
organ recital in the auditorium and dancing 
in the social hall. An orchestral concert was 
also part of the program. 

The guests left from the Southern Hotel, 
the convention headquarters, in sixteen trolley 
trains of two cars each, at 3.30 p. m. Upon 
arrival at the buildings group photographs were 
taken. Guides showed the guests around the 
buildings and grounds. 


R. T. RILEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Heads Canadian Fire to Succeed the Late 
J. H. Ashdown 


Otrawa, CanapA, July 26—At a recent 
meeting of the directors of the Canadian Fire 
Insurance Company of Winnipeg R. T. Riley 
was elected president, to succeed the late J. H. 
Ashdown. Mr. Riley was the founder and 
organizer of the company and for some years 
past has held the position of vice-president of 
the company. The Canadian Fire is now one 
of the best established of Canadian companies, 
having agencies throughout Canada. Mr. Riley 
is also identified with other financial enterprises 
of Winnipeg, among others the Northern 
Trusts Company, the Northern Mortgage Com- 
pany and the Great West Life. 


George R. Whitney Is General Sales 
Manager 

George R. Whitney has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the life department of 
the Midwest Life Insurance Company of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and will have entire charge of the 
agency force of the company, except for the 
Pacific coast, which will be in charge of H. J. 
Kirschstein, the former superintendent of agen- 
cies, who will have headquarters at Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


R. K. Hubbard Locates Office Uptown 

Ralph K. Hubbard, vice-president and East- 
ern manager of the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, Wash., has leased office space at 50 
East 42nd street, New York, and will soon be 
settled therein. 
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Our Money Is Invested 
In Your Community 


Back of every policy you sell 
is an investment in the 
community from which that 
business comes—Municipal, 
County and State Bonds— 
First Mortgages to your 
neighbor. 


We deposit the premiums 
you collect in your local 
bank. So Your business is a 
local business. 
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Life Insuiance 


H. K. Lindsley Frank B. Jacobshagen 


PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
J. G. Cutler 
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A new Book by William Alexander entitled 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS MEN 
OF 
CANVASSING WHO 


FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE THINK 


This is the fifth book of the 
ALEXANDER EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
It contains many canvassing plans contributed by they are built for speed and endurance 
successful agents. The comments of the author and can qualify for general or state agency 


greatly enhance the value of the plans quoted. : . , 

ir advantage to 
This valuable aid to salesmanship is divided into work, ices find 6 alli 8 
twenty chapters, each dealing with certain phases of communicate with 
the art and practice of selling life insurance. 


Many Examples of Insurance Needs and How to 
Provide for Them are incorporated in this book of 350 
pages, which is clearly printed, is well arranged for 7 H E & | B E R T yY :. ] FE E 
practical use, with copious sub-headings to enable the 


agent to readily find and utilize methods of treating INSUR ANCE COMPANY 


particular problems, and is substantially bound. 


PRICE, $3.50 Liberty Life Building, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY Topeka, Kansas. 


Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































